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CHAPTER L. 


“'T1s too hot to live,” said a drowsy voice, and 
agirl-woman lifted a lovely baby face from her 
bare dimpled arms, and puckered her pretty brows 
ito a discontented frown. 

_ Winifred Woodgar was sweet gnd twenty-—a 
tiny, childish creature, with innocent, wide-open 
ue eyes, & wealth of flaxen hair, and a lovely 
flower-tinted face that set one dreaming of 
Tennyson's “ Rosebud Garden of Girls.” 

Though a true-hearted, honest little lady, 
Freddy Woodgar, as she was commonly called 
anong her friends, was an audacious flirt, and as 
full of fun and daring as a schoolboy. 

She often seandaliged the starched little town of 
Steyning by her naughty little freaks and ex- 
‘remely fashionable, not to say fast, costumes. 

ee last caprice was to coax her big sailor 
brother to buy her a bicycle, upen which she 





spun through the quaint High-street daily, lookinz 
very “chic” and charmivg in her saucy, sailor 
hat, and tailor-made Newmarket coat. 

Freddy Woodgar lived with her sister-in-law, 
a young widow, in an old-fashioned, low-roofed 
housé,a little out of the town~a house thatjlooked 
like a huge bee, because of its yellow front 
striped with dark brown beams. 

Roses and jasmine bloomed sbout the porch, 
and the little garden had a trim Dutch look with 
its neat clipped hedge and quaintly trained trees ; 
& pretty, reposeful place, that looked deliciously 
shady in the glaring sunlight; yet Freddy could 
find it in her heart te grumble as she looked out 
at the white road sod sun-scorched trees. 

She was quite alone, not a sound disturbed 
the stillness ; her daily tasks were finished, snd 
she had nothing to do but grumble, for Agnes 
had gone to town ona visit, and their littlemaid- 
servant had gone home to nurse a sick sister. 

Freddy stretched her arms above her head, 
rubbed her eyes, with a yawn, and tried to rouse 
her slumbering senses to their wonted activity. 

After another lazy look out of her bedroom 
window she plunged her fiushed face into a basin 
of clear cold water, and then raised a dripping 





saucy face to the yellow glass, and smiled a 
wicked little smile. An idea had struck her, 
she would shut up the house, and go out some- 
where for the rest of the day. 

Her Undine-like eyes lost their dreamy lan- 
gour; she swiftly brushed out the short, shining 
curls that clustered about her dainty head, put 
ona clean, crisp dress of soft linen, and thus 
tripped off to her sister's room, which was in con- 
fusion, 

*T must putaway Aggie’s dresses, I promised,” 
she eaid, as she snatched up a sombre garment 
and shook out the crépe folds smartly. “I hate 
black,” she muttered, as she brushed the dust 
off the skirt, “it makes one feel such a blot. Oh, 
I wish Aggie had taken me with her. What shall 
I do for a whole week alone ?”’ 

The skirt was folded and laid aside, next a 
handsome dc!man had to be brushed and folded, 
then a dainty widow's bonnet claimed her atten- 
tion ; she found the white cap loose, so she gob 
a needie and cotton and fixed it afresh. 

When she had done it she laid her thimble 
down on the dressing-table, and, struck by a 
sudden fancy, put the bonnet on her pretty head, 

t suited her alarmingly. She gave a little 
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shudder at sight of herself, for she had heard it 
wns fearfully unluckly to try on a widow’s cap. 

“IT was certainly meant for a widow,” she 
thought, scanning her pretty, startled face ; “but 
how horrible it soust be; so lonely, and alto- 
gether miserable.” 

Then her face brightened, and she thought, 
“Jt would be great larks to go to Brighton io 
Aggie’s clothes! ~A widow can go anywhere ; she 
is alwaye respected, And how delicious the sea 
breeze would be after this heat! There's the 
pier, orn sail inthe Stylart.- Oh! I nmust risk 
it, tis a splendid idea ; the fare’s not much, and 
I’ve plenty of housekeeping money.” 

She hastily drew out alittle wefl-filled purse, 
counted out the contents, and smiled serenely as 
she thought what a very little she could live on, 
and what an ample surplus there was for pleasure. 
Such pleasure too! her very fingers tingled with 
excitement. 

She loved the cea and the gaiety of a seaside 
life ; she waa longing to get away from the dull 
routine of her life at Steyning, cagerto stretch 
her wings and fly away to fresh scenes, 

To her dauntiess spirit the idea of doing some- 
thing oud of the common was. truly charming. 
She saw no ein in the innocent deceit, and fancied 
it would be but an enjoyable escapade, which 
would work injury to noone, and give her a real 
good time, 

So she hastily unfolded the sombre skirt, and 
buaily ran » tuck to shorten it to suit her petite 
proportions. When it was finished she tried it 
on. 

It was a handsome garment, a wee bit the 
worse for wear, but well-p: and neat. 

Freddy thought it would do delightfully, for 
she would not be afraid of spoiling it. 

Pulling out drawers and boxes, she rummaged 
out some jet jeweilery, and after a slight dianer, 
went to her own room, and took out from her 
treasures a thin, well-worn wedding-ring which 
had been her mother’s. As she slipped it on she 
sighed as it canght the sunbeams, 

“Poor mother | how long ago it seems since 
she lefp me, I wonder if it is wrong to put her 
ring to such use} I don’t think so, will 
wear itasa talisman against evil. ‘Tis only an 
innocent freak, which will be great fun; but I’m 
afraid Aggie would think it awfully injra dig., 
she is so severely proper ; but there is nothing 
she will not forgive me if I ask her long enough.” 

Pulling oif the ring she put it im her purse, 
and, putting on her sailor-hat, ehe locked up the 
house and went out into the sunlight to find out 
the time the train started, 

As she walked down the street a few folks 
turned to look at her. One stiff old lady snorted 
and shook her head at a tall youth at her side, 
who had been accused by his sister of going to 
church to worship Miss Woodgar. Freddy had 
given him a saucy nod, he was acompanion of 
hers, in fact, he boasted, to his mother’s disgust, 
that he had taught this naughty little fairy to 
ride her bicycle. 

Freddy pushed her hat further from her fuce 
as she neared the station, and wished she had 
thought to bring a sunshade, As she passed St. 
Andrew's Church a gentleman, who had been 
lingering there, sketch-book in hand, turned and 
gazed with keen admiration at the well set-up 
little figure with the lovely Greuze head, 

Freddy, unconscious of the dark eyes that took 
in every detail of her beauty, went on whistling 
a pet waltz. After making a few inquiries at the 
station she came out, writing on a viailing-card 
the time of the trains, 

“The first train leaves here at 8.36,” she said, 
“and the last gete back at 819. I must re- 
member that. I wish I could spin down on my 
bicycle, but that would be quite too bad for the 
proprieties.” 

Then she hastened home, ate her tea, and 
strolled out again to lay in a good supply of 
goodies; which she bought at a quaint little shop 
in the High-street, a shop that had @ town clock 
on top of it, for it had once been the town-hall, 
Freddy bought some dainty home-made pies, a 
large cake of toffee, and a lump of gingerbread, 
all of which she packed in a pretty hand-bag, 
worked with crewel poppies, cornflowers, and 
wheat-ears, Then she laid out her sister-in-law’s 
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second-best clothes, and weut to bed 
light, te dream of the sea, and fancy h 
maiden of marvellous attraction. 

She was up with the lark in the morning, 
burried over her few domestic duties, and 
quickly dispatched her simple meal, Then she 
dressed herself carefully in her sister's weeds, 
put on. the slender wedding-ritg,.and, fixing a 
great bunch of dewy rosea in her breast, locked 
up the house, and, with her veil down and her 
bag in hand, started off for the station, fear- 
ing to look round lest she should see some 
familiar face. 

Safely seated in the train she breathed freely, 
ventured even to buy paper, and, when the 
train started, raised her veil and prepared to be 
comfortable, It was a glorious morniog, the 
corn-fields waved beneath the soft summer breeze 
like seas of gold, 

At Bramber a gentleman jumped in, and 
started at sight of Freddy. .. 

“How like that lovely little girl I saw yes- 
terday,” he thought; “and how sadly young to 

a widow.” 


tleman, he felt ashamed. of 
bringing the blush to Freddy’s face, and buried 
his head in, his paper. When they reached 
Brightov he handed Freddy out, and lifted his 
hat courteously as she sped past him, and was 
lost ia the crowd. 

Walking down West-street Freddy opened her 
mouth as though to drink in the racy sea breeze. 
The sea.and sky were blue and sunny ; the scene 
was bright with happy life, a band played merrily, 
little youngsters romped along to reach 
the yellow sands; s yacht ap: its white 
wings to the light breeze; Punch and Judy 
played out the well-known domestic comedy, 
and Freddy stopped, eager as any child to see 
the show, 

The gentleman who had travelled with her 
waited too, and was vastly entertained by her 
evident interest in the performance, 

“What a pretty baby face it is,” he thought, 
“and how pure and unworldly she looks; I 
should like to sketch her.” 

So intent was his gaze that Freddy felt her 
eyes compelled to his, and, with'a haughty little 
look of displeasure, she hastened away to the 
shining shore, and stood watching the sea-foam 
break in fairy spray at her feet, 

A browu-faced bathing-woman coaxed her to 
try a dip, and a few seconds later she was breast- 
ing the waves with limbs white as the sea foam, 
and her close-cropped yellow head looking likea 
seaanemone, When she emerged from her hath 
she decided she had never enjoyed a dip so much 
before ; but then she remembered, with a comical 
sense of seif-condemnation, she had never before 
known, how jolly it is to steal a pleasure. 

The breeze lifted the damp rings of hair from 
her forehead, as she hastened on the West pier 
to listen to the band, and watch the gay stream 
of people slowly circle rovnd, as though the 
band were a pivot on which a whirligig went 
round, 

After looking at the folks a little while she 
went to the side to see the steamer start for 
Fastbourne, and while she was intent upon the 
busy scene the same stalwart fellow who had 
travelled with her from Bramber leant over the 
rail too, and wished some happy chance would 
give him an opportunity of scraping acquaintance 
with the witching widow ; but no chance came, 
and he regretfully watched her leave the pier 
and strol! towards Hove. He followed at a good 
distance and saw her seat herself upon one of the 
stone groins, where she knew she would be out 
of the hurly-burly. He did not like to lose 
sight of her, yet bis inner man warned him it was 
luncheon time, and the Bedford looked inviting ; 
so he reluctantly left his sombre-dressed divinity, 
and hastened into the hotel, hoping to find ber 
again by some lucky chance—a chance that did 
not come till evening, when he saw her struggling 
in a crowd at the railway station. 

Freddy was looking terribly frightened till she 
felt two strong arms round her and a cheerful 
voice said,— 

PRD regener. y ane og —S crowd ; all 
no purpose, too, for these folks are goin 
the Lenton excursion.” er 


Then, being a 





A second later Freddy, stood, faint. aud 
breathless, under the clock, and her new frieid 
was saying, co ionately,— 

“Poor: child, oe il ay ae Let me 

uade, to have a cup of coffee,” 
vr peeks | her head, but a sensation of 
faintness made her head swim, and both her 
little.hands went. out. and cluiched at.the strong 
arm that had rescued her, 

Without further protest she allewed him to 
lead her into the refreshment bar, and grate- 
fully drank the ciip of coffee he gave her. 
Directly she had swallowed it she drew her 
heavy veil over her face with @ shaking hand, 
for jus> in front of her, studying  time-table, 
she saw the face and form of & man che wae 
raost anxious to avoid, 

He was a good-looking man of middle age, 
in the dress of a clergyman, and was buying 
some sandwiches and ale. He caught sight of 
Freddy’s white hand with ite gleaming wed- 
ding-ring as she hastily drew down her veil, 
saw with a Ie n gporriges, ar af 

urposely avoi im; and as caught the 
pe of her golden hair and the deeply- 
shadowed outline of her face, he breathed 
heavily, and mentally took his supposed rival's 


Measure 

Freddy allowed her new friend to conduct 
her to train, and was not surprised when he 
followed her into the compartment, and seating 
himeelf opposite her said, softly,— 

"My star must be in the ascendant, for I have 
longed all day for the lucky chaace of making 
your uaintance. I saw you first at the 
quaint old town of Steyning, and wondered how 
so bright a life could vegetate im so dull a 
place. My uamme is Malcolm Prior; may I ask. 

ours $” : 
« A guilty flush flew to Freddy’s face as, looking 
at her ringed hand and widow’s dress she said, 
with a elight hesitation, 

“Tam Agnes Woodgar.” 

“Ah! and. I see a widow! You are very 
young to have seen so much trouble. Poor 
shila? how lonely you must be!” : 

" Yes, I am lonely ; terribly so, sometimes.” 

" Life will brighten for you some day. Why, 
life is but at dawn with you ; there is the glorious 
noontide to come, and the quieb, happy eventide. 
You must be of good:cheer and lo d; the 
sun ie not far enough behind you to cast a linger- 
ing shadow.” 

Freddy smiled ; it seemed so droll to her for 
anyone to imagine she was miserable. Her lile 
had been empty, peters. and dull, but she had 
known no grief. Her half-brother, Alfred Wood- 
gar, had been always distantly kind to her, and 
had kept the old home as a refuge for her sunny 
head. She had not loved him much, she had 
seen too little of him ; and when he married her 
governess, 4 girl half his age, with a tender, yield- 
ing disposition that made her a prey to his 
severely fault-finding temper, she had heartily 
pitied the tender young wife. and felt it was 
almost a jud upon her brother when he fe.) 
a victim to the scourge of feyer and died, leaving 
his patient young wife free and well proviled 
for, 


Since he had died, Agnes and Freddy had lived 
happily together, never looking beyond the 
wholesome quiet and comfort of their lives, ‘1 a 
new clergyman came in his friend's holiday time, 
and looked with covetous eyes upon the placid 
beauty of the comely young widow. 

He had got up a friendship with the two lonely 
women, and had so won a ae elder—dear, 
good, patient A —that felt with fear anc 
trembling that love had found fresh wings in ber . 
heart, and renewed her youth in a tremendously 
enjoyable manner, rin 

She had sent her lover away to his divinely- 
directed path of duty, with just enough hope i> 
his heart to keep his love warm ; then she had 
accepted an invitation to visit the great city, 
hoping to read her heart, aright when away from 
the glamonr of her lover’s presence. - 

a ase ae 

i came 8 
pon and set a miserable jon between 
this good. man and his heart’s desire; for be 
fancied he saw his modest, retiring Agnes with 4 
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tranger ab @ bar at Brighton when she had led 
him to believe she was passing her time innocent- 
ly and pleasantly in London. 

A conviction of her deceit fastened itself upon 
him in a most unchristianlike manner, It is 
wonderful how prone the best of us are to believe 
evil of others, even our best beloved | 

He thought it must be Agnes, for she and her 
sister-in-law. were strangely alike in face and 
figure, and with a queer minuteness he reraem- 
bered the cut of her garments and recognized 
them, and, as he supposed, his sweetheart. 

Felix Airton followed Freddy and her new 
friend into the train, but, not trusting his hot 
temper, he sensibly kept to another compartment, 
and saw only Freddy's entrance and exit ; and 
feeling very mean and low-epirited, he dogged 
their steps to the quaint little cottage, saw this 
handsome stranger kiss his darling’s, as he sup- 
posed, hand, saw her sombre weeds brush the 
rose bushes, and asthe door closed upon her he 
felt as if he was shut out for ever from peace 
and happiness, 

Alone.in his cozy lodgings he paced the room 
wretchedly, trying to see a gleam of hope; but 
it was not possible that a minister of Heaven 
could wed a woman so lost to decency as to de- 
liberately deceive him and go to Brighton and pass 
her time with a stranger, after leading him to 
suppose her in London, She whom he had be- 
lieved 80 far above the weaknesses of her sex, 
a woman pure and true, 

So Freddy’s merry fit cost more than one man 
his night’s rest, for her new friend, Malcolm 
Prior, could not tear himself away from the moon- 
lit road that commanded a view of her bower-like 
home, but paced up and down, thinking of her 
sweet looks and merry wards, and wondering 
why that parson fellow had looked eo horrified as 
he kissed her hand at parting. 





CHAPTER IL 


EaRty one morning, when Freddy was feeding 
her pigeons, singing at the top of her blythe 
young voice, Malcolm Prior came leisurely along 
tae sunny road and paused by the rustic gate, 
charmed by the bright picture. Freddy, divested 
of the widow’s weeds, looked ten years younger 
a8 she stood with the sun on her fair head and 
soft, lavender-tinted morning-dress, 

“ Good pases Mrs. Woodgar. I need not 

ask if you are well; rosy health peeps out about 
you like sunrise at dawn !” 
_ Freddy blushed rosily as she shook hands wita 
him; wicked little flirt as she was, she felt just 
a little afraid of this masterful man with his 
great adoring eyes. A line of poetry ran in her 
head as she looked up at him. 


‘Love at first sight live while there’s life.” 


“I did not expect to see you this morning,” 
she said, shyly. 

“Did you not?” he answered, forgetting to 
release her hand, and taking in every detail of 
her beauty with keen appreciation. ‘I came to 
ask you to direct me to some of the most 
Jomantic spote about here. I cannot geb away 
from my workaday world eveu here, for I have 
accepted a commission from a rich parvenu to 
paint a seb of pictures representing the most 
picturesque spots of his native county, Sussex.” 

“You are an artist, then }” 

_ Yes, I walk modestly in the footateps of 
those men whose brush ie to them what the pan 
is to the poet, the outlet of the soul,” ° 

“That sounds conceited,” said Freddy, saucily. 
_ “Does it? Well, we are a little conceited, I 
‘aucy, whep we are natural, and my pet vanity 
is art. I can’t live upon a lily or dine upon a 
rose, but I love flowers. Give me that delicious 
rove that is reflecting its bloom upon your chin, 
aud I will put it in a ‘picture for you.” 

he lsughed and gaye hina the flower, then 
- bald a little nervously,— ; 

Go away, please; here comes our parson, he 
inay take it into his head to lecture me.” 
Tt would lock worse to run away now than 
‘0 stay ; besides, I want you to give me a cup of 
tuk, I see you have a jugful there }” 











He pointed to where Freddy had placed the | 


morning milk on the window-sill. She smiled, 
and taking it up rap in to get a ylass, The 
rector paused to shake hands with Mr, Prior; 
when Freddy came out he had passed on, and 
Malcolm looked as if he lived only in hope of 
driuking fresh milk tendered by fair hands. 

“Of course you have done Brawher,” said 
Freddy, recalling his desire to be directed where 
to look for natural beauties. 

“Some part, I have, but I mean to do more. 
The view from the old castle wail is wonderful 
Suppose you come with me to-day aud show me 
something you think worth painting *” 

Freddy we her head, 

“TI know I have been very presumptuous to 
ask you, Mrs. Woodgar, but forgive that; ‘tia 
not my fault that we have known each other 
such a little time. Everything must have a 
beginning, friendship as well as other experiences, 
and I feel we ought to be friends, Indeed I do 
not see why we should not,” 

Freddy pouted her pretty lips in perplexity. 

“This is sucha y-goody place,” she said, 
coming out of her abstraction with a start, “ and 
people gossip awfully about what does not 
concern thera,” 

“Ah! but your widowhood should be an a 
shield against which they tilt the lance in vain, 
I thought you had a soul above the petty con- 
sideration of society by the independent way you 
got about at Brighton. I admired your pluck. 

never could see why @ woman should not enjoy 
life freely, untrammelled by ridiculous conven- 
tionality. Say you will see me this afternoon, if 
only to spend an hour with me? I want to show 
you some of my sketches.” 

Freddy hesitated a second, visions of Agnes’a 
horror and annoyance at her adventure rather 
startled her, yet she liked to do rashly indepen- 
dent things, and this. man. interested her as no 
other had done all her butterfly existence. 

He saw the yielding of her looks, and said 


| in a tone of great entreaty, “Do come, I shall 


be so grateful to you if you do, for I find it 
fearfully dull mooning about by myself.” 

*T will see you sometime this afternoon ; I 
shall be busy ali the morning. Where will you 
be? I can come along quick on my bicycle. I 
hope it won’t shock you to hear I find it great fun 
to spin about on two. wheels.” 

“Shock me, indeed! I think you sre a very 
sensible little woman to catch at every chanve of 
enjoyment. Life is too short to loze one oppor- 
tunity of making pleasure. Sun and shade of 
life must mingle, but one were woree than mad 
to live in the gloom when ore can stay in the sun- 
light. IN wait for you just out of the town at 
three ; will that do?” 

“Splendidly ; now go, I am starved, and I 
am sure my tea is getting cold.” 

Lifting his hat Mr. Prior hastened away, leaving 
Freddy with a strange feeling of exultation stir- 
ring her heart, Uke strong wine, to quicker beat- 


ing. 

A'l the morning she thought of Malcolm 
Prior’s earnest handsome face ; the level music 
of his voice echoed in her heart, and the hours 
seemed long that lay between her and the time 
appointed for meeting him, She flushed witb 
shame as she thought how surprised he would 
be to know she had been acting a part, and that, 
after all, she was but « thoughtless girl, to whom 
the great experiences of life were but shadows. 

All dignity, she felt, would be lost to her in 
his sight if she confeseed the foolish part ehe had 
played ; so she slipped on her mother’s ving again, 
bass | shuddered a little with a feeling of repulsion 
at the sombre garments she hat worn at 
Brighton, 

“T can’t put them on again,” she thought. 
*« They feel like a shroud ; besides penple say ib 
is awfully unlucky to even try on widow's weeds. 
I wish I had not begun this silly deception ; ’tis 
not half such good fun ae I fancied it would be, 
and ’tis so hard tokeep up. But now I've set my 
hand tothe plough I cannot turn back. IL do feel 
an awful little cheat though, and I do hope Aggie 
won't be too terribly cross about it.” 

Thinking how vest to keep up the disguise 
without wearing Aggie’s clothes, Freddy hunted 
up a neat black hat and a black Newmarket ooat ; 





then tying on a veilshe started on ber pei play- 
thing, her bicycle. 

It was a blazing hot day, the road was white 
and dusty ; outside the town the fields stretched 
cool and green where Malcolm Prior waited in the 
sun, lazily smoking a pipe. 

He danse forward eagerly at the sight of her, 
thinking how well she sat, and what airim grace- 
ful figure bers was ! 

“How good of you to come,” he said, pressing 
her hand, 

Freddy lifted her veil and tucked it in the 
briva of her hat, saying,— 

“T am fairly cooked ; let us geb out of this glare 
as quick as we can, I'l) go on ahead, you can 
catch me up at the Castle.” 

Tn a second she shot on leaving him to follow 
at his leisure. 

He smiled grimly as he wondered why sie had 
hurried off so, and rightly imagined that she did 
not want to be seen with him. 

At the Castle he found her piacidly sitting 
under a tree eating a huge yellow pear, her 
ruddy lips dewy with the welcome juice. 

Malcolm longed to coo! his lips on hers as he 
looked ; and thinking he only euvied her the 
pear she plunged her preity, plamp, bare hand 
into a pocket and fetched him out its fellow. 

“ Where. is your bicycle ?” he asked, as he sank 
down beside her and released his sketchiog 
apparatus from his shoulder. 

“Oh! I arranged that all right with the man 
here. I often come here to get the breese from 
the hills. Sometimes the goody-goody air of our 
native village seems to stifie me; J feel as if there 
is not room in it to live. I long to get away fronx 
the intensely respectable people, and pretend to 
myself that I am a gipsy or anything free and 
Botemian. At such timesI should like toa live 
in a lighthouse above the breeay sea, where f 
could fancy myself nearer Heaven. I hope l'm 
not wickedly discontented. 1 know I'm restless 
sometines, restless to fever-heat." 

" Moat of us feel these wandering fits, I fancy, 
For my part, I always had a keen sympathy with 
the lade who run away to sea Ad! and ever 
the tiresome little chaps who cut away from. 
school and give their friends no end of troubie.” 

* Did you give your people much trouble when 
you were a boy?’ 

“I'm afraid I did. My dear old mater wil? 
never coniesa it, yet I fancy I waa as wicked a 
youngster as ever lived. But bad boys alwaye 
grow up to be good men, you know.” 

“Do they? Then I am afraid you are the 
exeeption that provea the rule,” 

Her éyes belied her words though, for they 
clearly said that she believed him capable of 
all that is good in manhood. When they had 
rested and chatted over their mutual likes aud 
dislikes, they climbed to the keep, and settled 
down to look over a sketch-book Malcolm had 
brought, It was full of clever sketches--somo 
the desigus for great pictures that he hoped some 
day would make him famous. 

Freddy did not say much, but she felt almost 
an awe for the saan whose fingers had fashioned 
the striking scenes before her. Her voice waa 
very low and sweet as she said,— 

“{ do not know enough about art to be a judge 
of painting, but these pictures look very, very 
beautiful and lifelike to me, I seem to feelin 
some of them a subtie suggestiveness of the soul 
that saw them with clearer eyes than are given 
to the ordinary run of mortals,” 

This was sweet flattery, indeed, from such 
innocent baby-like lips. Malcolm felt intoxicated 
by her beauty, the witchery of her words, the 
surrounding beauty of the piace ; but he was too 
sensible a man to startle her by any outward 
show of the feeling within him. Instead he 
ta'ked of art, books, wusic, and was glad to find 
Freddy knew more of such matters than most 
of the ssthetic, intensely old-fashioned, fashion- 
able maidens who throng the Grosvenor or revel 
in sales at Christie’s, 

The hours fled on sunlit wings; these young 
people seemed as well acquainted as if their 
friendship dated back to the bygones. An in- 
describable feeling of sympathy led them to open 
their hearts to each other, and show their hidden 
thoughts, 
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Maicc'm Prior said in his most dictatorial 
tene when discussing character,— 

“T covld forgive anything in one I loved 
but a direct falsehood or acted lie; that I 
abhor as the worst cowardice, the cruellest un- 
reliableness.” 

Freddy's ueually dauntless heart sank sud- 
deviy. She longed to say: “Lam not what I 
seero ; mine has been a foolish deception ;'’ but 
the idea that this was but a fleeting friendebip, 
the pleasure of an hour, held ber back, and she 
went on with her réle of widowhood, feeling all 
the fun of the masquerade had fallen flat and 
left a fearful pitfatl at her feet ; but if she con- 
feased. she believed it would kill Malcolm’s faith 
in her for ever. 

So she shook off the chill of her uneasy con- 
science, and rattled on merrily about all sorts 
of places and people she had known, And 
Maloolm, looking at her, wondered how she 
eould pass the first year of her widowhood so 
merri!y--wondered if the affection that had 
flooded her on to marriage was so shallow as to 
be forgotten in a year ! 

Whew the afternoon grew cooler, Malcolm per- 
auaded her to go to tae Castle Hotel and have 
seme tea. They took it in a pretty, bower-like 
place, and were very merry. The people at the 
hotel, sceiog the ring on Freddy's finger, imagined 
they were man and wile ; aud when they went 
together through the cuaint village street, where 
roses and lilies grew by the pathway, a blear-eyed 
oid woman asked Malcolm to buy “his good 
la ly "a nos gay. 

He looked quickly into Freédy’sa shy face, and 


-y 


asid.- 

“J wish you were my own. I wish the old 
woman was richt, Well, we'll have some flowers 
eut of gratitude for the suggestion, which I hope 
you will bear in mind and try to believe possible 
to realise 


“What nonsense you talk, Mr. Prior, I am 
surprised that you can be so silly as to suppose 


| “I cannot fiod it anywhere about here,” he 
| said, looking up from among the foliage below. 
“Obl pray be careful, you might fall down 
|and hurt yourself somewhere. Come up, it 
| frightens me to see you there.” 
| Malcolm looked up into the lovely, anxious 
face, and ite halo of golden curla ; his heart went 
out to her as if she were the one woman in the 
world fate had found for him. The loss of the 
| ring seemed a good omen to him, it seemed to 
| free her from the fetters of a dead love. 
Hastily climbing to her side, he said impe- 
tuouely,— 
“T will find the ring sooner or later, but you 
shall never wear it again ; I will not let you.’ 
Freddy flushed up hotly. 
“You will not let mef Why not, indeed? 
I thiok you are very presuming!” 
| Perhaps I am; yet you ehall forgive my 
presumption. I mean te make you love me so 
well that you could forgive me anything. Don’t 
frown; though I might say with an old poet,— 


‘ Her very frowna are better far 
Than smiles of other maidens are.’ 


But, really, I am sorry I have lost your ring. 
Let me go down again ; ‘tis quite safe, I assure 
you, though it does look so dangerous from 
here ; there are plenty of bramches to oling to, 
and, in places. there are paths. Sit down and 
wait there till I come back to you.” 

He put his hands on Freddy's shoulders and 
pressed her down on the wall, where the stones 
had fallen out and made an easy seat. The 
aun was eetting in purple aad gold, everything 


| was calm and bright as a pastoral picture. 


Down below, hidden by the thick undergrowth, 
Malcolm whistled a gay waltz while he looked 
for the lost ring. 

Merrily as be whistled “My Qnaecen,” his 
heart eank strangely with an undefined feeling 
of oppression. 

“Surely it must be the heavy air down here, 





i think every man 1 meet must make love to me 
in euch a bare, unvarnished fashion, tuo! Really, | 
it: is silly of you, very!” 

“Lam afraid it would be very easy to make | 
me ailly about you, Come, jet us go and have a 
leok at she ‘everlasting hills, with the sun 
setting behind them." 

They retraced their stepa back to the Castle 
ruins and sat on one of the fragmente of wall 
that overhung the moat. i 

“Tt looks dangerous from here,” said Freddy ; | 
“yet Lf have often climbed up here, It’s rare 
fun if you have not got your last new dress on.’ 

“ Bhail we venture down there now?” 

“ No, thanks, I'm too tired to scramble. I'll 
give you a hand to start you, if you like.” 

Freddy held out a plump litile hand, and 
Malcolm took it tenderly ia his. The setting 
sun Gashed on the plain eirclet of gold that he 
wts rapidly growing jealous of, because it wae 
ow ibol of a love that had been unshared by 

i. 


“Burely you were never stouter than you 
are now, you delicious little bundle of dim 
ples!” he «aid, turning the ring on her finger. } 


* Yer look how loose it is! Would it hurt’ you 
to tell me of your husband, child? Was he 
good w Vv at” 

“Qf course. Everyone is good to me. 
talk of somethiog else,” 


Let us 


I was a thoughtless brute to recall your 
sorrow, Mra. Woodgar. Pray forgive me; my 
interest in you led me to forget that it might be 


cruel to recali your grief, But the ring is large 
L wouder it doen not drop off,” 

“Oh! it does not; it is quite safe, I assure 
you See!” 

She ehook her hand with down-droopad 
fingers. Ia asecoud the ring slipped, like the 
false fetter it wax, and fell amongst the junder- 
growth 

“Oh! my ring; do find it. 
lese it for the world,” 
hauds together, 

lu next to vo time Malcolm was lost to sight | 
among the trees and bushes, searching for the | 
tiny gold circlet, vexs that bis curiosity had | 
led her to lose it. j 





I would a 
she said, clasping her | 


or the vapour rising from the dank undergrowth, 
that makes me fcel sostrange. I oan't understand 
it ; I feel quite ill |" he theught, as be sat dowa 


{ on a fallen tree and tried to get rid of a dizainess 


in his head. As he sat there in the silence, 


| with heavy limbs and shivering strangely, the cou- 


viction came to him that he was going to be iil 
It seemed quite the natural order of things to 
him when Freddy appeared by his ade. He 


| sailed a wan smile, as he eaid,— 


‘* 1 am ashamed to confess.to a womanly weak- 
ness ; I feel faint.” 

“Oh! Lamsorry. What can I do for yout 
Can't you getout of this stifling place and breathe 


| the fresh air up above there t” 


“Yes, in a second ; ‘tis passing off. I never felt 
so strangely before. Iam afraid you will think 
mes great bore, I am eo sorry. How did you 
get down?” 

“ By one of the paths. I tumbled part of the 
way. See how I have grazed my hand.” 

“ Poor little hand {" he said, imprisoning it in 
his, and pressing au audacious kiss upon it. 

Freddy tried to seem offeaded, bat could not, 
because of his haggard looks, After a while he 
felt better, he said ; and they climbed together 
to the wall agaia and sat down, the cool breese 
blowing upon their faces, 

“Yoa look awfully ill,” said Vreddy compas- 
sionstely. “If I were you { should stay here 
to-night.” 

“Oh! no, T must go back. I expect some im- 
portant lettere. Besides, the landlady would send 
round the crier. I think we had better go at 
once.” 

“Then you shall ride my bicyole ; the walk 
wili be nothiug to me. Geb on and spin away as 
fast as possible, and leaveit in my garden.” 

It took # deal of persuasion to make him do 
this, for he could not bear the idea of Freddy 
walking back alone ; and he had had very little ex- 
perience in cycling ; but he felt so ill, and eager 
to get home to bed, that at last he allowed himself 
to be overguled, and got on as she desired, and 
found it alt he could do, for the swimming in his 
h-ad, to keep his seat, 

Freddy followed leisurely, wondering what ill- 
uess could so suddenly seize upon a strong man 
and master him. Malcolm soon arrived at 





Freddy's house, avd, entering the garden, he sat 
down hastily in the porch, his head ewam and he 
felt so ill that he could hardly move, 

After resting awhile he rose, and put the bicycle 
round at the side of the house, as he had seen 
Freddy do. While he was doing this a geutlomas 
stepped into the garden and said,— 

“Pardon me; may Lask by whose invitation 
you are here }"’ 

“ Certainly ; by Mrs. Woodgar’s.” 

“Tsaw you at Brighton yesterday with that 
lady.” 
“Very likely you did. I cannot see why you 
should trouble yourself about my actions ; you 
are a stranger to me, Kindly explain your 
motive f” k 

“ My motive is to prevent a defenceless woman 
from compromising herself with a stranger, and 
one to whom ber fair fame cannot be very dear, 
as he leads her to do underhand actions.” 

“ By Jove | sir ; you are making assertions with 
a vengeance, I do not recognise your right to 
make so open and unguarded a charge ; the lady's 
fair fame is very dear to me—so dear that if 
attack it in this unwarrantable manner I aball be 
tempted to forget your cloth, and meet you as 
man to man, and try to give you a good thrash- 
in hed 
A the heat of his anger Malcolm forgot his 
iNuess ; his cheeks flushed and his eyes sparkled. 
The two men measured each other fiercely. Both 
were well-proportioned, handsome young fellows. 
Both had the fearless look of open, honest, brave 
manhood. 

“T do not wish to quarrel with you, sir ; I am 
by profession a man of peace, I only wish to 
understand olearly that you are on terms of 
friendship at this house, and I will leave you.” 

“T certainly hope to win, and be worthy of 
Mre. Woodgar’s friend-hip ; and even, should fate 
eo far favour me, dare to desire a deeper interest 
in the lady's life than friendship.” 

“Ab! I underatand, sir. Forgive me if I 
seemed rude. I repent it, and wish you success, 
Good eveving |” 

With white, seb face, Felix Airton lefé the house 
which had beea the caxket that contained bis 
heart's best treasure ; he saw noglory in the sun- 
set, he feltno blessing in the bala-like breath of 
heaven that blew upon him softly, cooling his hot 
forehead. He walked on hastily till he came to 
a handsome house standing back from Church- 
street, which he entered, aud said to a servant,— 

“Tell your master I want to see him.” 

He then walked into a handsome library, 
seated himself in a chair, turned his back to the 
light and waited. His eyes looked troubled, but 
all other sign of feeling was kept down by his 
iron will. 

A cheery, noble looking old man entered and 
held out his hand cordially, 

“Why, Felix, what has brought you from 
Brighton to-day ft” 

“Trouble, uncle.” 

“T am grieved to hear it, lad. Tell me about 


“T find Agnes Woodgar has deceived me cruelly. 
You know we were lovers lovg ago, when we were 
too poor to marry ; you know, too, how she was 
tempted to marry for a home when she knew | 
had gone to a distant mission where she could not 
follow me. You know how we met again here 
when she was free and renewed our old friend- 
ship. 

«There has been no verbal agreement ; but we 
each knew that when the year of mourning was 
up, I should try to renew the old betrothal. 

“Well, when I was at Brighton she agreed to 
write to me daily ; I had many beautiful letters, 
and felt so sure of winning my darling. Then a 
letter came saying she had gone to London, aud 
I was not to write till ber return, When she 
was supposed to be in town J saw her at Brighton 
with a strange gentleman, who took her hand 
and kissed it at parting. To-day I met him at 
her house, and he boldly declared he hoped to win 
Mrs, Woodgar as his wife. 

“ Now you see the wedding you and I have 
planned so happily cannot be, 1 know how fove 
youare of Agnes; try to think the best of her, 
and for my sake watch over her and guard her, 
for she is but a girl to whom, thank Heaven, the 
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wickedness of the world is as yet unknown. Now 
I shall go back to my duties with a heavy load to 
carry—a trouble that will weigh upon my heart 
while life lasts, for I have lost the only love of my 
lonely life.” 

“My dear boy, don’t be rash ; there must be 
some misunderstanding. Agnes is incapable of 
deceit ; she is open and honest as the light of 
day. Do not despair, I will see her. Stay here, 
aud try and see the bright side of the picture. 
Write to her and beg for an explanation. ’Tis 
true the facts look black against her, but she may 
be able to explain your doubts away. Now had 
itbeen that naughty, thoughtless little witch of 
» Fred, I should not have been surprised, she is 
capable of any insanity by way of diversion ; but 
Agnes is different, she has suffered and been 
strong ; is tried and true, a woman above sus- 
picion, I will see into the matter, my old favourite 
could not be such a light o’ love. Come and dine 
with me, dinner is served ; and ’tis so much more 
enjoyable when we take it together.” 

Freddy, unconscious of the trouble her freak 
was bringing upon her dearest friends, hastened 
home and found Malcolm seated in the porch 
shivering, and looking so ill, that all the woman 
stirred in her, and, forgetting all but that he 
was ill and alone, she led him into the pretty 
sitting-room and made him lie down while she 
bustled about to get him a cup of hot tea, 

Before she left him she threw a warm shawl 
over his feet, and he thanked her with a emile. 

When he woke vy he gas was lighted, and 
Freddy was kneeling beside him, in a cosy, home 
dress, holding a cup of tea for him to drink. He 
lifted his heavy eyes to her fair, troubled face, 
and it dawsed upon him that he was being a 
trouble toher. Hastily sitting up, he said,— 

“My dear girl | how of you. I must be 
off. I did not mean to asleep ; I can’t think 
_ makes me so drowsy. I've felt queer for 

ays.” 

“Never mind anything, only drink this and 
keep quiet ; the rest will make you feel better.” 

“You are a good Samariten, indeed, and I'll 
do anything you tell me.” 

He drank the tea eagerly, for he was now burn- 
ing with fever; then he lay back among the 
cushione and mentally marvelled how he was to 
drag his heavy limbs to his lodgings. 

“ Have you far to got” asked Freddy, who had 
been thinking the same thing with huge com- 
passion, for she was a tender-hearted girl, and 
could see he was suffering severely. “If Aggie 
were here, you should not i” all,” she said, 
softly, es she put her cool d upon his hot 
forehead, 

“Who is Aggie?” 

“My sister-In-law ; euch a dear, good girl. 
I know she would not send you away like this.” 

“Ab, pet, but you must, and at once, too. 
{ am more than grieved to have troubled you so 
much.” 

_He staggered to his feet, and with an almost 
pitiful effort to look all right, pulled himself 
otiee and beld out his hand to say good- 

ye. 

“You must not go alone, you are not fit, 
Sit down a second while I get my hat. I'll 
A with you as far as your lodging, and see you 
safe.” 

Malcolm sas down to wait, and looked round 
the room—the pretty, homely room—with keen 
Sppreciation of its tasteful arraugement, 

How about my traps!” he asked, when she 
returned, 

“Oh, they must remain here till you can fetch 
them. I'll take care of them ; you are too tired 
to carry more than yourself,” 

She turned down the gas, and led the way out 
of the reom. Malcolm followed, staggering 
blindly. When aor were out in the cool night 
air she made him take her arm, and tenderly led 
Sim along. Suche wee woman she was to sup- 
port a big man, and he looked down at her pretty 
Pitiful face and found in her tender consideration 
. dew charm, 

ee they reached the trim, tidy house where 

— lodging he could hardly stand, His land- 

y started at the sight of him, eaying,— 





“oO air - j 3. 
jt » you mustihave met with aa acci 








“No, Mrs. Gates, ’tis not that; but I am ill.” 

Anxious for him, Freddy followed him into the 
house ; the parlour was well lighted, and at sight 
of Malcolm’s ghastly face the two women 
started, 

* Lie down, sir ; I'd better go for the doctor at 
once, if the young lady will wait with you. 

Freddy's face fluehed hotly beneath the 
woman's inquiring eyes, bub consented to stay ; 
indeed, she desired to do so, for she wanted to 
hear the doctor's verdict. Malcolm lay down on 
the little couch and dozed off again, while Freddy 
bathed his burnivg forehead and moistened his 
dry lips, 

After a while he moved restlessly, and began 
to talk. Freddy trembled, for she knew his mind 
wandered ; he confounded her with his mother, 
and seemed to think he was at home. 

When the doctor came, Freddy slipped out of 
the room and waited in the dark passage till he 
han gone; then she hastened back to find Mrs. 
Gates locking awfully troubled. 

“What is it?” she whispered, looking piti- 
fully at the restless, feverish head, that moved 
incessantly from side to side. 

“Typhus fever, miss: ain't it awful? And 


my hands that full with work I don’t know where ! 


to turn ; and my little ones, too! I forgot to 
ask if it was catching.” 

‘It's always best to be on the safe side and 
believe it is,” said Freddy, “so ll run and get 
you some Condy’s fluid ; keep your apron wet 
with that, and sprinkle your dress, and you'll be 
safe, How dreadful for him; and he cannot 
tell us where to send for his friends.” 

‘There is a letter up there behind the glass. 
I know it comes from his mother ; he told me 
£0, and showed me what a beautiful hand she 
writes for an old woman.” 

Without hesitation Freddy sat down and read 
the name and address; the letter and all ite 
anxious motherly love was sacred to her, She 
then asked for pen and ink, and wrote a tender, 
thoughtful letter, and broke the news gently to 
Mrs, Prior. 

Then she waited till she knew her new 
friend was comfortably settled in bed, and ran 
out to post her letter and bring in euch sick- 
room dainties as she imagined be would want. 

When she returned she offered to help by 
staying with him till his mother should arrive. 





OHAPTER, III. 


A wer morning in town is a very depressing 
affuir; unjike the country, the rain, instead 
of freshening seems to deaden our surround- 
ings. So thought Agnea Woodgar as she flat- 
tened her pretty nose against 8 window in Broad- 
street, City; she was staying with a friend 
whose husband managed a bank. Jolly fclks 
they were, who tried to make her visit plea- 
sant to her, and succeeded. 

This rain was a bad businew, for they were 
to have driven their guest through the Weat- 
end that day. 

Agnes was thinking of her own little home, 
and recalling wet mornings there when the 
rain-drops seemed to distil sweetness every- 
where, and renew the beauty of the earth as 
by a celestial bath. 

All at once she clapped her hands, and call. 
ing to a curly-headed youngster, said. “ Look! 
look ! Archie, there is a rainbow, and it looks 
so queer dipping over the grim housetops.” 

A lady came to her side, and putting her 
arma affectionately about her, said, “ What 
have we poor citizeaos done that we should be 
denied the arch of Heaven, ma belle? You 
spoke as if the country folks had entered into 
a contract to buy up the rainbows for their ex- 
clusive and picturesque use. Heaven does not 
forget the dwellers in great cities, but sends 
light to all alike. The moonlight, now, makes 
this grim old city look like a place full of fairy 
palaces at times, There is nothing I enjoy more 
than a moonlight walk through the city, ‘tis all 
so grandly still and calm after the rush and 
crush of the day. If one would feel completely 
out of the hurly-burly he should spend an even- 








ing walking round the old city churches and sup 
serenely upon solitude. For my part I love 
London, and would rather rent a cellar in 
Drury-lane. than a palace in the country ; and 
yet I have spent most of my life at a farm- 
house.” 

“Yes, feeding fowls and milking cows, till, 
out of sheer compassion, | took you from mere 
vegetation to live with me in London,” said 
Mr. Dusart, as he joined the group at the wide 
window, and sat down on the old-fashioned, 
cosily-cushioned window-seat. 

“ reddy loves London,” said Agnes, smiling ; 
“tis the height of her ambition to live here 
always.” 

“Freddy must come and stay with us when 
you go home, Aggie. Steyning is a dull place 
for so young and merry a girl.” 

“Freddy always manages to make plenty of 
fun for herself. I think sometimes if it were 
not for her pretty baby face she would be more 
like a boy than a girl. I hope she is not getting 
up to any mischief ; one never feels sure of her, 
she is such a reckiess monkey.” 

“ Letters ma’am,” said a smart maid-servant 
entering briskly and putting a pile of letters into 
Mrs. Dusart’s lap. She turned them over and 
passed two to Agnes, 

“Read ‘them, dear; they may divert your 
mind from the dull weather.” 

Agnes opened the first that came to hand, they 
were both directed in Freddy's free-and-ensy 
acrawl, The first contained details of ordinary 
housekeeping matters, and a few racy remarks 
about life at Steyning, winding up with a request 
to know how evou her sister might be expected 
home. 

A postscript, heavily underlined, told that she 
had much to tell her sister, as she had had no end 
of adventures. 

Agnes laid it aside with a smile hoveriug over 
her sweet face, then hastily opened the other ; it 
was so strange, she thought, to have two letters 
from Freddy at once ; for Freddy was a noto- 
riously bad correspondent. The second letter 
proved to be one from Felix Airton, which 
Freddy had enclosed, Agnes opened it with a 
bright expectant face and read with incredulous 
eyee its strange contents, 

He sternly accused her of uuheard-of decep- 
tions ; said that, for reasons of her own, she lad 
led him to believe she was in town visiting 
mutual friends, when she wag, in reality, at home, 
going about with a strange man who openly con- 
fessed himself her lover. He spoke briefly of his 
own suffering, and said he intended to leave 
England within a month, to try to forget in 
hard work in his Master's service, the cruel dis- 
appointment and grief she had caused him. 

When Agnes had read it she threw it inte 
her friend's lap and staggered out of the room, 
to hide her pain and perplexity in her own 
room, 

Mrs, Dusart read the strange effusion through 
twice, and said, as she leant over her busband,—- 

“Jf you are not too busy, dear, 1ead this and 
tell me what it means, I can’t understand it 
at all.” 

Mr. Dusart did as desired ; then eaid,— 

“T should not think you could make it out, my 
dear. The man’s mad. Evidently there i# some 
serious misunderstanding ; Airton is nod the 
man to bring an unfounded charge against « good 
woman like Agnes.. I will write to him at ouce 
aud assure him she ie here. "Tis a pity anything 
should come between them again; they are 
fearfully unlucky lovers. He deserves to lose 
her, though, for his uojust suspicion, I hate 
want of faith.” 

“Yet you were the most jealous, suspicious, 
and exacting of lovers,” 

“Of course I was; that’s the reason lam a0 
dead on the same faults in others, You know the 
old adage,—'‘reformed thieves make the best 
detectives ;’ having once been o fool myself 
makes me more keen upon foclery in others. 
Give me a kias, old lady, and go and bully that 
dear girl into good spirits, Such a letter and 
such # morning are enough to damp the spirits of 
an undertaker.” 

“ Why an undertaker!" 

* Because they are the moat cheerful creatures 
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in creation, my queen. Peopie are always what 
it is their business not to be.” 

With a nod to his boy—-who was listening 
imtently--Mr, Dusart put on his office air of 
grave dignity, and departed to write a stinging 
letter to his old echoolfellow and pet crony, Felix 
Alrton, 

Mrs. Dusart hastened to comfort Agnes, whom 
she found ‘pacing the room with wide, haggard 
eyes and a pitiful quiver about her aweet lips. 

Meauwhile, wicked little Freddy was doing 
penance for her many misdeeds in a sick room. 
Mra, Prior had not turned up, and Malcolm lay 
sick unto death, dependent upon strangers, 
reddy tended him with dear devotion ; no vigil 
was too severe to test her patience, and ay she 
watched and waited for the change to come, she 
grew from girl to woman, and learnt to love 
with the fuil, earnest affection of an ardent 
nature, 

But with her love grew shame for the part she 
had played, and she ceased nob to remomber 
Maicolm’s worde the day she lost her mother’s 
ting: “I could forgive anything in one I loved 
bat a direct falsehood or an acted lie. 

How should she tell him, she woudered; how 
find courage to meet hie scorn ? 

She was surprised Mra, Prior did not come to 
her son’s sick bed, but she was too cruelly 
auxious on his account to give much thought te 
her strange eilence. 

At first Freddy had looked upon her Brighton 
escapade as great fun, but now she felt differently 
aboutit, and grew terribly seneitive to the opinion 
of the people about her—which was now dead 
against her, for the goody-goody element was 
intensely shocked to see her devoting her- 
velf so openly to 8 complete stranger, even 


though that stranger was sick unto death, and | 


her service to him even as a crown to her woman- 
hood; a saintly service upon which Heaven 
smiled, for she was rewarded by seeing her 
patient slowly return to the safe outskirts of 
health, where it would take terribly little 
to plunge him back to the slough of despond 
contained in the dire disease that had mastered 
his brave manhood, 

The day he returned to reason was a stormy 
ove, thunder rent the heavy sir, lightning cut 
up the dense clouds. 

Se terrible was the war of the elements to 
Freddy that she felt it only too possible at such 
an hour an affrighted soul might slip through the 
uproar to its Creator. 

This feeling made her creep to the bedside and 
hide her face npon the pillow where the sick 
man’s head lay. 

She clasped his thin hand iv both her plump 


-paims, and prayed silent, timid prayers for his 


aalety, 

The room was dark and dull, the rain beat upon 
the windows like warning fingers thai sought tu 
hasten the sick mau’s «cul away, 

The landlady sat in the kitchen, trying to drown 
the uproar by crooning a cradie song to her 
frightened child, 

Freddy shuddered ; the sick man’s slumber 
was so deep and atill—so at variance with the 
aspect of outward things. 

Freddy preased a fervent, frightened kiss upon 
his closed eyelids and sternly seb lipe. 

“Oh! I wish he would wake up. "Tis so 
strange to sleep in this storm. Speak to me, my 
darling, I am so frightened.” 

Malcolm heard the tender whisper, it pierced 
the mista of bis brain sickness as a breezy breath 
of heaven disperses the murky vapours of earth. 

Fora second he lay battling with reluctant 
memory, then the events of the past weeks re- 
turned clearly, and he realised ali this girl had 


dared (o do for him in face of the goseips of the | 


place. His hand etole up to her neck, and, with 
the one whisper, “ Heaven bless you, brave 
heart!” hedrew her head upon his breast, and 
poured out a passionate flood of tenderness that 
wel] rewarded her for a}i the hard vigils, all the 
patient waiting 

The storm uo longer had the power to chill her 
warm heart, the uproar fell upon comforted ears, 
for Heaven had heard her prayer above the 
sturm, and had put it in Malcolm’s power to 
answer it, 





A brief while she to the r indulgence 
of hearing her lover of his 3 then 
the instincts of the nurse ret ,and she bade 


him lie still while she gave him something to 
renew his strength. Then, pillowed on ber arm, 
he fell asleep again, calm as an infant on its 
a Fanme 

ile he slept this healing sleep a fiy drove 
up, aud a kind-faced old lady got out in a flutter 
of excitement. 

Freddy could not move for fear of wakiog 
Malcolm, She heard the old lady’s tearful ex- 
planation of her tardy appearance—heard her 
entreat for tidings of her only son—heard the 
landlady’s doubtful warning whisper, and still 
knelt, trembling and expectant, while the door 
opened noiselessly, and the old lady camein with 
eager, anxious eyes, 

reddy made a warning motion, and the oid 
lady crept quietly in and knelt beside her, silent 
tears slowly coursing down her cheeks as she 
noted the ravages fever had made in her handsome 
lad, even in so short a time. 

Compassionating her anxiety, Freddy whia- 

‘*He will get well soon; 

2d,” 

“Oh! thank Heaven! for he is all i have 
left in my old age.” 

Then in silentsynpathy, the two women waited 
till the dark eyes nnclosed, and Maleolm said,— 

“Fred, you poor, patient child, how cramped 
| you mus) be after kneeling there so long. You 
should have moved me, dear.’ 

‘* What | ‘and so disturb the sleep that is to do 
youso much good? Isit likely?” 

‘Only that which is eaint-like and unselfish is 
likely in you, my best beloved.” 

“ Hush ! Malcolm ; your mother is here.” 
| “Oh! my poor boy; how unkind you must 
have thought your miserable old mother to have 
left you to strangers at such a time!” 

“Mother, mine, I have hadcare enough even 
to content you. Tamglad yor were spared the 
pain and trouble of this illness. I am going to 
get well now—quick, sharp--and you must love 
roy Fred for my sake; she will be a daughter 
worthy of even you.” 

Freddy shrank from the sharp inquiry of the 
mother’s eyes, and to leave them alone 
while she went away to get some tea for the 
traveller. 

That night Freddy gave up her place as nurse 
to the mother, and went back to her own home, 
which seemed strangely empty and desolate. 

The poor girl was worn out and weary. She 
crept into bed, and lay with wide-open eyes, 
looking at the window that showed her,he moon- 
liteky beyond. She was very miserable, Now 
there was no longer any need for her to attend 
to Maleolm, she felt it would be better that she 
should stay away. 

So, early in the morning, she wrote a kind 
little letter to Mrs, Prior, packed up a few things, 
and started off to join Agnes in town, for she felt 
she dared not confess her fault till she bad Aggie’s 
kind counsel to direct her. . 

When Mrs, Prior read the letter to Malcolm, 
he sighed, and said,— 

“My eby, sweet love! Mother, be quick and 
get me well enough to follow her, I could not live 
without her now. Oh! che has been so good to 
me : I should have died without her care,” 

Mrs, Prior sighed, and answered,— 

‘She must bea dear, unselfish girl to have 
done so much for you. I shall always be grateful 

to her, But consider well before you give your 
life into such weak hands, my son. She is buta 
pretty, thoughtless child, and a man wants a 
wornan for a wife.” 

“Oh! she is womay enongh in time of need, 
| mother ; and I want just such a perfect love as 
hers to steady me,” 

“Then I most earnestly hope it may be given 
| to you, dear,” 

“How was it you could not come before, 
mother }” 

“T had gone away, dear, asI wrote to you I in- 
tended to do, gone away on a visit to your Uncle 
Dick, who is not in good health, and bas made me 
promise to share his home ; he is #0 lonely in that 
lovely place. He wishes you were a clergyman, 


all danger is 











Malcolm, he hasa splendid living just sbout to 
fall vacant.’ 

“Tam not sorry, mother; I would rather be 
an artist than a king—for I should make a 
deuced bad king and I hope to be a good artist. 
Now I’m going to sleep; I want to crowd a 
month’s strength into a few days,” 

Freddy found, when she counted her money, 
that she had barely enough to take her to London 
= She had epent so much on Maleolm that, 
her housekeeping money was nearly gone, It 
would not evenrun toacab from the station, so 
she bravely took up her bag and tramped through 
the city, where many offers of assistance 
her. It was nob often such a sweet wild rose was 
seen in the busy streets. 

Very tired and dusty she ted herself at 
last at the bank, toiled up the seemingly endless. 
stairs, and found Mis. Dusart and Agnes had 
gone oat shopping. So she begged the maid to 
get her a cup of tea and show her to her sister’s 
room, where she threw herself on the bed to rest 
and brace up her co to the point requisite 
to make full confession to 

When Mrs, Dusart and es returned, Mr, 
Dusart at once informed m of Freddy's 
arrival. Agnes flew to her room and caught the 
scapegrace to her heart, saying,— 

“ What have you been up to, Freddy? Some- 
thing shocking, I know, by the look of you. 
Come, confess at once |” 

To her surprise, instead of the ready laugh 
and saucy answer she expected, Freddy threw 
her arms round her neck, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break, 

Then followed a full and particular con- 
fession; and Agnes, instead of being angry, 

ve her tiresome charge a hearty hug, and 

eclared she had jifted a load from her mind— 
for she thought at least she had burned their 
house down during a feast of lanterns, or some- 
thing equally dreadful. —# 

She scolded her a little for her compromising 
freak, bub never hinted at the trouble it had 
brought to ber. After a deal of coaxing Freddy 
consented to make herself presentable and go 
down to supper, where she received a hearty 
welcome from both host aud hostess, for they 
were very fond of the jolly, laughter-loving 

irl. 
i When, in confidence, Mrs, Dusart heard of 
Freddy's masquerade, and all it had led to, she 
just shut herself up in her own room aad wrote 
a full account of it to Felix Airton, and begged 
him, unless he would lose Agnes altogether, to 
come and be reconciled to ber without loss of 
time, 





CHAPTER IY, 


No answer came to Mrs, Dusart’s letter ; iv 
fact, it reached Felix Airton’s address too late to 
undo the mischief Freddy’s innocent escapade 
had caused. He had gone away from his old 
lodgings, and the letter was returned to Mrs. 
Dosart, . The little —— bn truly grieved for 
who had grown s: shadowy. 
Aer, must ate Mrs. Dusart,” she said ; “I 
do not feel fit to be a visitor. Keep Freddy witb 
you for awhile; I must be alone to face my 
future bravely.” 
Her good friend allowed her to go, and when 
she said good-bye, whispered, — 
Keep a brave heart, I will find a way to he!p 
ou.” 
’ When Agnes got back into her own little howe 
she fe): very lonely, and was still more depressed 
when the Rector’s people gave her the cut direct. 
Her heart was very troubled, yet she was 0" 
quite hopeless, for she had faith in Mrs, Dusart * 

romise, and believed she would find a way ‘° 

elp her, . 

Mrs. Prior had taken her dear ‘son away 
recruit at his Uncle Dick’s. Letters came from 


him to Freddy, aud Agnes forwarded them. 
When Freddy received Malcolm’s letters ®¢ 
anewered them ina manner to satisfy ever 
exacting love, but che did not give him her tow? 
address, and waited to tell him, when she 
him, how she had deceived ; so to him she w4* 
still the young widow, Mrs, Woodgar, 
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Agnes’s wig brow puckered when she saw, 
by the address, that Freddy had not as yet 
undeceived her lover, and she wrote to Freddy 
asking ber to do so. ‘Thea came Freddy's 
coaxing reply, and ehe allowed her to bide her 
time, and tell her story when and how she 
pleased. 

Felix Airton took a heavy heart away when 
he entered. his new home—a pretty little house 
he had prepared with such happy hopes for his 
dear love, Now he believed her false, and shut 
himself away from hope of hearing differently 
by omitting to leave his new address with his 
last jandlady ; so Mr. and Mrs, Dusart’s letters 
were never received, and the poor fellow suffered 
all the cruel torture of what he believed to be 
unrequited love, 

He was making preparations to leave England 
as soon as he could get someone to fill his 
place ; and aa the e passed—such dull, sad 
days they were to him--he grew impatient 
under suffering, and almost lost faith in the 
Divine compassion which he had relied upon all 
his life. 

When Mrs, Duaart’s letter came back, she said 
to Freddy, — 

“ You must set your wits to work, Freddy, and 
find out a way to put matters right between 
these pur alg people. You caused the 
misunders g, and you must bring about the 
reconeiliation,” 

“I will do my very best, I promise you,” eaid 
Freddy, throwing aside the book she had been 
reading. “ Give me the old address and tell me 
how to get there ; I wil! manage to find him and 
explain everything.”” 

“But you do not know London!” 

“ Well, I can take a cab; or, better still, you 
might go with me,” 

This waa Saturday night, and Mrs. Dusart 
could nop leave home, as she expected some 
gentlemen to supper. 

“ We can’t go to-night, Freddy, but we can to- 
morrow. Mr, Dusart found out yesterday the 
church Felix officiates in now, We'll go to the 
morning service and wait for him.” 

So, early the. next morning, they took a han- 
som and started off in search of the young clergy- 
man. It was a delightful morning, sunny aud 
breezy ; the city was still with Sabbath tran- 
quillity. 

The service had commenced when the ladies 
reached the euburban church, so they stole in 
quietly and eat where they could. Felix was 
giving out the firat hynun ; it was, “ Lead, kindly 
Light,” Freddy remembered it was Agnes’s 
favourite hymn, and wondered if Felix remem- 
bered it too, 

Felix prayed, she thought, more fervently 
than ever; and while the wicked little thin 
admired his grave, earnes) piety, she thanked 
i she was not to marry a man so like an 
angel, 

After the service Mra, Dysart asked the verger 
to «how them into the vestry, where they waited 
for Felix, Wheu he entered he started, and 
looked @ little annoyed ; but Freddy said, in her 
pretty, excited way, that she had come to free 
Agnes from blame, assuring him that she was, 
like Cesar’s wife, above suspicion. 

Felix hastily arrayed himself in his walking 
clothes, and accompanied his friends to the 
little house he had hoped would be Agnes’s 
home, Freddy was delighted with the place, and 
brought & flush to his face by exclaiming,—- 

‘Oh! how all this would have delighted 
Aggie! ” 

When they had drunk a glass of wine Mrs, 
Dusart said, laying her band on Felix’s arm,— 

‘This naughty child-has a confession to make, 
which you must hear without anger, for 1 have 
promised, in your name, that she shall not be 


scolded, Now, Freddy, tell Felix how you per- 
Sonated. Lis betrothed wife in girlish frolic ; and 


make him understand, if you can—men are 50 
dense—that ehe is innocent of everything he 
imagines her guilty of,” 

Freddy turned red, then white, and her voice 
Was very shaky and uncertain, as, without a word 
to mitigate her wildness, she told him of her 
freak that had led to such disastrous reeults, 


He heard her ia perfect silenee, his hands hiding 











his face, his elbows upon the table. When she 
had finished, he said, softly,—- 

‘* You have wronged your sister deeply, Freddy. 
I hope this will be a lesson to you, and that in 
future you will be more trustworthy,’ 

“Come, you must not be cross with the silly 
child | I said you should not, Felix t"’ 

* And I will not, dear old friend. If Agnes 
can forgive her, surely I can! Coroe, Freddy, 
my child, don’t cry. I am sorry I spoke 
severely.” 

Freddy looked up with an April amile, and 
looked 20 prettily penitent that Felix was obliged 
to kiss her, _ 

“You will go to Agnes soon, Felix,” she said, 
when they shook hands at parting. 

“TI will write to her to-night and go to her to- 
morrow. 
* * * * > 

Agnes was listlessly trying over 9 new song 
the next morning in her pretty parlour ; the rong 
was “Some Day,” and the words struck at the 
centre of her heartache. 

Feliz, who had-entered at the open door 
unheard, listened to the tender melody, and saw 
the sunbeams steal to his loved one’s face with 
timid caressing touch ; then, in an instant, he 
was beside her, his arms about her, his kisses 
upon her lips. And she, poor over-wrought 
little soul, sobbed out all her me on his 
faithful heart, and was comforted exceedingly. 

Before he left that day she had promised 
to become his wife in & week, and he was happy. 

*- + a 


The morning of the wedding dawned cloudless, 
Freddy, who had, hastened home upon bearing 
of the coming bridal, was firet to get up, and 
rushing into A Ya roow, she raid, excitedly,— 

“ Wake up, ie, Fancy being able to sleep 
like that upon your wedding morning |” 

Aggie sat up and rubbed her eyes. Freddy 
was perched on the foot of the bed, with fever 
bright cheeks and eyes full of tears. 

“Why, what's the matter, puss ; why are you 
erying } ” 

** Because, because, I am a selfish, ungrateful 
girl, and can’t bear you to belong to anyone but 
me. You will never be quite my own again ; and 
Felix thinks me quite too utterly wicked for 
pe amas avd won't let you love me much 

r.’” 


“Nonsense, dear little sis, you are unjust. 
Besides, you will be married yourself, soon, and 
perhaps I shall feel jealous.” 

“Not you! Besides, I don’t fee) like getting 
married ; something tells me my life-tides will 
not continue to run, smoothly much longer. I 
shall live alone here with that etupid servant 
till I grow grey. But Law a selfish little aol to 
grumble upon what should be the bightest 
morning in your. life. Forgive me, dear, and 
believe I wish you every bappivess.” 

Agnes put ber arms round freddy, and said, 
fondiy, ~ 

** You are a silly, soft-hearted child ; you must 
not be miserable, Felix and I will be away only 
a month, at the longest, and then you must come 
and share our home till you have one of your 
own.” 

“Tama surel shan't! I should shock Felix 
out of his senses. Besides, I think married folks 
ought to live alone. No, if Maloolm doean’s 
want me J shall keep on this place here and 
live alone, and be a daily governess, or else I 
shall take a situation as resident governess. But 





don’t let us go over the old dixcuasion, dear ; get 
up, breakfast is ready, and there are a lot of things 
to think about. Mrs, Dusart will be here by the | 
first train,” 

Agnes rose and 
wrapper round her, then, with ber hand in 
Freddy’s, she walked round tho little garden to | 
pluck the best of the flowers for the table. 

There were to be but few guests-—Mr, and | 
Mrs. Dusart, the Rector and hie wife, and an 
uncle of the bride-—a rich city merehant who 
had married into society, aud was as proud as 

ss a self-caade man can be. 
verything was as simple as possible, there 


threw a pretty morning | 


| costly trimming of real lace, Freddy was very 


fetching in a cream dress, and plumed bat. 

Felix met bis bride with @ glad, fond wel- 
come, The quiet little town was all astir; a 
wedding was guite. an event, and truly the 
bride was worth seeing. Ereddy had mada 
her noss guite red erying, so she had to keep 
smelling her bouquet to hide it, 

The ceremony passed off pleasantly, and the 
bride looked wery happy ag she signed her 
name in the vestry, wiih her tall, young bus- 
band beside her. She gave a regretful thought 
to Marcap Fred, aud wished she, too, were a9 
well provided, 

After breakfast the bride’s uuele raid to her: 
“Shall I ivvite Freddy to stay with me till 


you rerurn from your wedding tip? She seems 
® bright sort of girl.” i 
She is 


“Tom afraid she will refuse, uncle, 
mad to be earning her own living, and talks of 
taking a situation as governess, She hasa sweet- 
heart, so Lam in hopes «ll perplexity about her 
will be ended by marriage, She is a dear, goo? 
girl, and dearer to me than anyone in the world, 
except Felix.” 

Mr. Winter looked thoughtful, he was greatly 
in need of a refined ladylike girl to train a trouble- 
some little daughter who refused to be polished 
to the extent her mother desired. 

“Do you think she is capable of teaching a gir? 
of twelve how to behave as my danghter should 7 
Jessy, our youngest girl, iea terrible livtle vixen; 
she has been spoilt. by her mother, and [ wish her 
to become presentable young dy, Hergoverness 
leaves this day three weeks; she ie a meek, 
timid creature, but of po use whatever to us,” 

“I don’t know ; you had better speak to Freddy, 
Here she ovmea.” 

Freddy beard his pompous offer in silence, her 
mind full of Malcolm, Surely he could not ob 
ject, she thought ; and it would be so nice to be 
earning woney for herself. So she agreed to 
accept the .effer, unless any unfvreseen evens 
occurred to alter her pians. 

When Agnes went io change ber dress Freddy 
gave her assistance with tears in her eyes 5 it 
seemed as if her only friend were leaving 
her. She clung to ber with 4 sad heart-sinkinz, 
and said,— 

“Ob, what shall I do without you, Aggie #”” 

“T hope there will be no need for you to do 
without me, dear. I shall soon be back, then 
you shall share my home. You koow that next 
to Felix you are my dearest upon earth.” 

Aggie kissed the sobbing gir] toudly, and raid 
softiy, as she emoothed the hair from Fieddy’s 
hot forehead, with her ovol, caressing hand,—- 

“Cheer up, pet, and wish me God-speed ; Felis 
is cailing me.” 

Freddy bathed her eyes hastily, and descended 
to vee Agnes off. Rice and slippers were thrown 
after the happy pair, Freddy sighed and wished 
she, too, were a bride. 

When all the guests had gone there was so 
much todo to get the house iu order that Freddy 
had no time for brooding. But the next day sie 
felt wretched ; it seemed as if the house were 
empry. She left her breakfa-+ untouched, and 
putting on her ulster and hat, mounted her 
bieyele, and spun along the bread sunliv road ad 
fine speed, 

The action raised her spirits, aod brought 
bright colour to her cheeks. After riding about 
all the morning, she stopped at Bramber Castle, 
end inqvired if her missing ring had been found; 
but it had not. 

The eoft air fanned her cheek, and gave hor 4 
sénse of renewed life ; the calm tranquilli'y of 
the scene charmed her, and tossing aside her hah 
ehe laid down under the shadow of the trees aud 


| indu'ged iv a day-dream. 


So plessant were her thoughts, so easy her 
resting-place, that she fell asleep aud slept for 
hours, 

When she awoke the sun was fast sinking be- 


hind clouds of purple and gold, and she way 
cramped from her long lying. 


Springing up she guided her bicycle to the 


place where refreshments were sold, and buylog 


oi 
had been go little time for preparation; but | some cakes and milk made a simple meal before 


the bride looked lovely enough for anything in 
her soft grey satin dress with its simple but | 


setting out for home. 


When she got on her machine it was quite the 
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rey of the evening; everything absut waa re- 


fined by the rarefie1 ai: 
the road, Freddy's 
oppression, 


, and as she spun along 


She felt strangely elated ; whistling 
as she went, she increased her speed, and fiew 
through the cool night 
passage. 

When she came into Steyning High-street, ahe 

ypped at the queer little shop with the town 
sock on the top of it, aad bought some beautiiul 
ittie fruit pies for her supper, ‘The shopkeeper, a 
niece, cheerful old lady, noticed her bright looke, 
and told her she looked bonny. 

“TY feel bonny,” said Freddy, watching the 
woman weigh a quarter of a pound of toffee. “ Do 
{ feel what people call ‘fey’ a sort of 
inward gladness that is supposed to foretell mis- 


fortune.’ 

A pack of nonsense, Miss Woodgar! Don't 
let that trouble you; you have a lucky look. 
The black ox has not trodden on your foot yet; | 


it may be many a day ere it does, 


aud I hope 
G Mind the juice don’t run on to your 


id night 
etty coat.” 
When Freddy got home she called the servant 
o bring a plate and draw a glass of ale for her 
supper, She still felt that strange lightness of 
heart that made her voice joyful. ‘Che gir!, a 

upid, country wench, did as desired; then, 
stauding shading the candle with her hand at the 
open ioor, «he said, — 

“A gentleman called to-day and asked for Mrs. 
Voodgar ; I told him she was warried bet yes- 
terday to Mr, Airton, and he did seem took »back 
sure/y, I thought he was going to be ill, he 
-d so uncommon bad.” 

“Did he give his name ¢t” 

No, miss? I never asked him. I told him 
the missus hai gone to Scotland; and, if you 
please, miss, he said, * Heavea forgive her—I 
cannot,’ ” 


‘A light seemed to break upon Freddy's brain ; 


look 


hastily showing the girl a photograph, she said,— 

** Was he like this ¢” 

‘Exactly, miss.’ 

Freddy's beart sank, 

“ How long has he been gone ” 

* About half-an-hour, miss,” 

**Give me my hat; there is a horrible mis- 

ike.” 

With shaking hand, Freddy put ou her hat, and 
flew out of the house like a mad thing. The girl 
looked after her in amazement, 

‘Well, T never did, surely. 
she, in their tantrums, 
like a thunderstorm, * turn everything sour |’ 
said the girl, shutting the door after her mistross 
with a vexed look. 

The meon 


First he, then 


had not risen, and the streets, 


which were innocent of gas, were dim and 
shadowy as Freddy flew along in mad ha-te. 
The wiad had sprung up and blew in her face'as 


she pressed on, feeling as she supposed Alice did 
in Wonderland, when the Red Queen kept urging 
her to fiy, ‘‘ faster! faster ! faster 1” 


Freddy wauted to get to the station in 
time for the laet train to town, She guessed 
Malcclm would leave by that, She was in | 


wretched suspense ; she dreaded bis going away 
under the impression that she, instead of Agues, 
had been married. She saw it all now: Malcolw, 
impatient for a reply to his last letter—which 
she had neglected to answer through being taken 
up with Agoes’s affairs-—had hastened to her to 
kuow the reason of his letter remaining uuacknow- 
ledged and had been met with the tidings of 
Aggie’s marriage ; aud believing bis giri love to 
be the widow, of course he went away with the 
notion that sha was false to him. 

Fast as she flew she reached the station only iu 
time to see the train steaming away. She sank 


down on a seat breathless, and an official sesing | 


her aaid, kindly,— 

“Did you want to go by that train, miss? It 
is: the last to London to-night.” 

Tears were in Freddy's eyes, and hey voice was 
unsteady as she gasped,— 

“No, [ did not want to go by it. 
see & gentleman who went in it ; 
raessage for him,” 

“Thare were only two passengers from here, 


[ wanted to 
in fact, I havea 


heart was lightened of its | 


air like some gay bird of | 


Well, a wedding ¢@o seem, | 


| miss—one, @ young girl, the other, a gentleman, 
talland pale. Will you seud a telegram?" 

“No, thanks, I will write when I get home. 
| Can you get me a stamp!” 

} « Yes, miss,” 

; “Then please do,” 

| Wheo the man had gone Freddy paced the 
| platform ia @ miserable state. of excitement. 
“She was absurdiy upset,” she told herself; “a 
letter would explain everything."’ But the ache 
at her heart and trouble in her mind were not to 
be easily put aside. She bitterly reproached 
herself for not having explained matters better. 

Whea the man returned, she thanked him, 
took tke stamp, and hastened home to write to 
Malcolia, Not knowing any other address she 
sent her letter to bis uncle's country-seat where 
he had been staying. 

A few days later she had a cold, little letter 
from Mrs Prior saying her son was in Paris, 
and that Freddy’s lettera would be forwarded 
| when she knew his address. Freddy threw the 
letter Gown in @ passion, and remembering the 
delay caused by letters nov reaching Felix Airton 
she said,— 

“ Botheration take the letters, they seem to have 
the power of evil in league against them !” 

Ab first she thought she would write another 
letter to Mrs. Prior, but the cold tone of that 
lady's epistle set her against the idea. 

She did not know that Malcolm had w.itten 
to his mother a hasty account of his sweetheart’s 
supposed faithlessness, or that the good mother 
had thrown her letter aside, supposing it to be 
some paltry excuse for her fickleness. 

So when a note came from Mr, Winter calling 
her to town she went at once, leaving strict ia- 
structions with the servant that ali letters were 
to be forwarded to her quickly. The little house 
was shut up, the maid going io daily to see that 
all was safe; and Freddy, with a heavy heart, 
started for the great city. 

Mr. Winter met her himself and took her to 


| Freddy's surprise Mre, Winter totally ignored 
all family convection, and treated ber at once 

as an employdée, This roused Freddy’s ire at 
| once ; she was a proud girl, and did not readily 
submit to being sat upon eveu by so imposing a 
peraon as the Juno-like Mra, Winter. 

For Aggie’s sake she determined to bear the 
trying position for a time; but she found it hard 
when a girl of her own aga gave her the cold 
shoulder. 

Miss Kose Winter was not a bad-hearted girl, 
but she had been well iced by her mother's idea 
of what was due to her as her daughter, 

The child Freddy was supposed to instruct 
proved to be a source of real wretchedness to 
sunoy-natured Freddy, Many were the battles 
royal they had before the first week was out. 

Mrs Winter, who bad never really liked the 
idea of Freddy's hecoming one of therm, took the 
child's part, aud eo made matters worse. 

The home of the Winters was at Hampstead, 
near the Heath, a pretty place called “ The 
3irches.” It was Freddy's greatest delight to 
| slip away Lo the windy heath, and wander about 
| in restless freedom, 

Oue day when ehe had strolled too far for the 
leisure allowed hor, she hastened b»ck in breath- 
less haste, sure of a scolding from the severe Mrs, 
Winter, who delighted in timing everybody to 
a second, and seoldiog them for hours if they 
were late. 

The girl wae feeling heart sick with suepense, 
| for as yet she had received no tidings from 
| Maleolin Prior. Life at The Birches was becom- 
| ing insuffers'ile ; for a fat-faced parson Rese 
| particularly affected had proved as cruelly fickle 
| as less godly men, and professed an admiration 
' for jully little Fred, who had found in him her 





| only friend in her new life, ‘ 

When she reached home Mrs. Winter was cross- 
ing the hail, and paused to say, severely,— 

“Miss Woodgar, you really take liberties, I 
told you to return by five at the latest, and you 
have presumed to dispute my authority by re- 
maining out till six, an offence my own daughter 
would pot dare to be guilty of, Please oblige 
me by dressing quickly, and come down to the 








| for auy man, 





drawing-room ; we have visitors, and as Rose | 9 family connection. 


has sprained her wrist I rely upon you to give us 
some music.” 

Freddy's cheeks were crimson, and her heart 
hot with rebellious pride. She was never asked 
to appear before guests except when she could be 
of use, and thie evenivg she telt unequal to stand 
being snubbed in public, 

“Pray excuse me to-night, Mrs. Winter,” she 
said ; “ really my head aches so badly I only feel 
fit to be alone.” 

Mrs. Winter favoured her with a cold stare, 
and, drawing up her train of pale primrose eatin, 
she said, haughtily,—— 

“Tis my wish that you come down, Miss 
Woodgar, and please be properly dreseed ; one 
would think we paid you poorly to ace the dowdy 
clothes you wear.” 

Before Freddy could answer she had entered 
the drawing-room, and was blandly talking to 
her guests. 

Freddy, the wicked little rebel, felt her temper 
rising. “A worm will ture,” she muttered to 
herself, “so this poor grub shall show heraelf a 
butterfly, Not dress deceatly, indeed! I'll let 
them see! I wonder how they’il like me when I 
am ‘ properly dressed.’ ” 

Hastily flying to her room she threw open a 
wardrobe and snatched out, the dress she had 
worn at Aggie’s wedding, a cream-tinted dream 
of « dress —which displayed her many charms to 
perfection. Quickly arraying hereelf, she hanted 
up some coquettish crimson satin slippers, a 
crimeon fan, some coral and dull gold bracelets, 
and stood confessed a perfect little beauty. Her 
starry eyes were ablaze with excitement, ber 
vivid lips parted with a saucy emile, and she 
imagined Mre. Winter's horror at her brilliant 
appearance. 

“T wish J had some flowers,” she though, 

Then there flashed before her the recollection 
of eix pots of e(urdy geraniume that steod on the 
sills of the windows of her room. Providing 


| herself with scissors, he cut off the best bloasoms 
hia grand house in a carriage and pair. To 


and fixed them ina huge, vivid cluster on one 
shoulder. The graceful folds of her nun's-veil 
dress, and its handeome lace trimming, fell about 
her pretty form in a pearly-tinted cloud. [n all 
ber lonely life she bad never looked more 
beautiful. 

“I do not look like one born to wear the willow 
I'll begin afresh from to-night, 
and get all the fun I can out of life, No more 
‘worm in the bud’ business! I'll leave this 
drudgery and start on a new track. Mra. Winter 
may find somebody else to bully; and as for 
Rose, I'll flict with every man I find her interested 
in.” 

With this resolve she descended to the draw- 
ing-room, The butler who passed her in the 
hall paused, and fairly gasped at the radiant 
vision ; and when she entered the drawing-room 


| a group of gentlemen who stood near the door 


stared in surprised admiration, and wondered 
who was the girl with the starry eyes and exul- 
tant look. 

Mrs. Winter, who was talking behind a huge 
feather fan to a favourite crony, allowed it to 
fall into her lap with the word ‘* Preposterous !" 

Rose, in a sea-green satin dress which she had 
discovered, too late, made her. look sallow, felt 
her face crimson as a young fellow she rather 
liked said, — 

* What a lovely little womanl Who is she! 
Pray introduce me ; I never saw a more fetching 
face 1” 

“She is only our governess. Of course I'll 
introduce you, but I aw afraid you will be 
disappointed in her; she is not so bright as she 
looks.” aye 

But the young fellow decided, when he bad 
been chatting with Freddy five minutes, that 
this assertion of Rose’s was all‘ boeh.” Freddy 
fairly bubbled over with fun; her audacious 
speeches took the young fellow by storm. One 
by one the most desirable among the men, 
attracted by her low, sweet laughter, merry 
looka and extreme prettivess, got introduced 
to her, and to Mra, Winter's chagrin the despised 
dependent was the belle of the evening. 

Mr. Winter added to bis wife's annoyavoe by 
introduciog her himself to some of the gucei 4 
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little — far away as ible from tempta- 
tion ; but, like the butterfly she was, she found 
sunny speeches for a ball-headed etatesman 
beside her, who for the first time in his 
hostess’s knowledge really seemed to enjoy him- 
wolf. Mra. Winter fairly leaped when she heard 
the great man laugh, and eaw him bend over 
Freddy with quite an air of devotion. 

Qne or two witty sallies floated from Treddy’s 
sauey lips to Mrs, Winter's scandalised ears 
But she confessed to hereelf that never before 
had a dipner of her’s passed off so well, or her 
male gueste zeemed so pleased. She had no 
epportunity of reproving Freddy, for one of the 
geotiemen, who was a great swell in his way, 
took it into his head to follow Preddy into the 
drawing-room. The little witch made him 
welcome, and they seemed so well pleased with 
each other oF Pa agers out of sheer 
aggravation, ask to play. 

Still in her ishly gay mood- Freddy 
played “ My Queen Waltz,” a tune that fetched 
the young felks about her, and made them 
whisper among themselves that it set their 
feet aching te dance. Then she sang a saucy 
little French chanson with so much spirit that 
a buzs of delighted admiration arose at the 
finish. 

Just as the last “Tral lal Ia,” rippled from 
her ripe lips a servant entered and whispered to 
his mistreas,— 

“A gentleman is. waiting to see Miss Wood- 


r. 
Thinking it might be some country couajn 
who would put Freddy to the blush—for the 
lady had but a poor opinion of her husband’s 
conneetions—she said, with a slow smile,— 
“Show the gentleman in here, Roberts; Miss 
Woodgar is toe much engaged to be disturbed. 
"Tis very late for anyone to presume to call 
upon her,” 
An encore of Freddy's last verse was insisted 
upon, and while the gay refrain filled the room 
alcolm Prior entered in what he would term 
“full fig.” Very handsome and distinguished 
he locked, quits unabashed by the gay company, 
while he bent before the hostess; who felt from 
eourtery compelled to receive him properly. 


(Continued on page 141.) 








STEPCHILDREN OF FORTUNE. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


THE man who stood waiting outside Henrietta 
Belcovre’s humble room on the third floor of a 
Rotherhithe lodging-house was very different to 
the people who generally found their way up the 
old-fa-hioned etaircase, 

Without being a dandy or dressed in the ex- 
treme of fashion there was an indescribable air 
of prosperity about him, from his glossy hat to 
his well-blacked boots he looked thoroughly sub- 
stan! ial, 

He had ‘buttoned his coat more closely than 
was his custom, perhaps from anxiety about bis 
watch and chain (which was needless, for che 
lodgers in this quaint old-world etreet were poor 
but honest), He was of middle height, rather 
portly. His hair was eprinkled with grey, and he 
was probably not far from sixty. A keen calculat- 
ing man of buriness—certainly not a philavthropist 
or religious teacher—the very last sort of person 
you would have expected to find in such a street, 
sinee it would have puzzled anyone to guess his 
business there, 

Tt puzaled the poor wreck of womanhood he 
had come to seek considerably. She looked at 
him with an uneasy scrutiny. His presence was 
& urprise to her, and she had found surprises for 
the most part unpleasant. 

" You call yourself Madame Belcovre, I think !” 
the stranger began iuterregatively. 

‘“ "| am Madame Belcovre,” corrected Henrietta, 
and have been £0 for over twenty years.” 
‘Just. so,” replied the benevolent stranger. 


In vain Mra, Winter placed the incorrigible 








“T believe in England you have every right to 
the title. Can I havea little private conversation 
with you?” ; 

She unlocked the door, and led the way intoa 
large untidy-looking reom, very meagrely fur- 
nished, There were two chairs near the window, 
She signed to her visitor to take one of them, and 
seated herself on the other. Iv was quite evident 
to her the stranger had something important to 
say, and also that he wasat a loss how to begin. 

“You may take it,” he said at last, “that I 
know your story down to the time when you 
parted from M. Belcovre.” 

“My husband deserted me nearly twenty-two 
—, ago,” replied Henrietta, “ more shame for 


“I don’t want to go into that,” said Mr. Blake, 
“it isan uid story. By the laws of France his 
marriage was not valid ; but no doubt when he 
came into his property he ought tc have made 
some fitting provision for you.’”’ 

“T wish you would say what you want,” inter- 
rupted the woman fretfully ; ‘it’s no use harping 
on what happened years ago. I know that my 
husband is the Baron Beleovre now, and thab he 
bas a French wife, I know also that their only 
child died a few months ago, which, to my mind, 
is a judgment on them.” 

‘*M. Belcovre seems to be of your opinion,” 
admitted Mr, Blake ; “at least, in his morbid state 
of grief he has imegined his boy's death may be 
a kind of retribution for his neglect of a letter 
which your sister-in-law wrote to him on your be- 
half some months after your parting. He wished 
me to seek you out and inquire into your cireum- 
stances ; but I am sure it will be a shock to him 
to learn where [found you. His idea was that 
you were living with your family, respectable 
middle class people.” 

‘*They were a great deal too respectable to 
have anything to do with me,” said Henrietta, 
angrily ;“ they brovght up my child on the eon- 
dition I never troubled them, That's their idea 
of charity. They’ye never given me bite nor sup 
all these years.” 

Mr. Blake felt as ho looked at the woman these 
relations were hardly to blame. She was no suit- 
able addition to a respeetable bowe. 

“Weil, Ihave met the Baron several times, 
His son and my boy were great friends, and 1 sup- 
pose that is why he wanted me to manage this 
affair rather than astranger. He desires. to make 
asuitable provision fer you, and he will under- 
take to give your child two thourand pounds 
whenever she marries, provided that her husband 
is respectable and that the secret of her connec- 
tion with my client iv never divulged.” 

“ What does he consider a suitable provision ?” 
demanded Henrietta. 

‘** He did not mention any specifie? «um. Iwas 
to settle matters for him. I should think eighty 
pounds a year would enable you to end your daya 
in comfort.” 

“No, it wouldn’t,” she cried, indignantly ; 
“and I don’t want toend my days. |'m years 
avd years younger than you are. I've been 
pinched sad straitened long enough. If my hus- 
band is in his senses he'll allow me five hundred 
a year,” 

“He will do no such thing,” ssid Mr. Blake, 
sharply ; “remember, please, that in the eyes of 
the law he is not your husband, and you bave nvt 
the slightest claim on him, From what 1 con- 
sider » morbid sense of remorse he hae sought 
you ont—as I thivk, very foolishly—I have no 
doubt he would give as much as two poundsa 
week ; but the sum you ask is altogether pre- 
post erous,” 

“Well,” said Henrietta, looking at the lawyer, 
keenly, “if he cares for hia present wife 1 fancy 
he'll have to agree to my terms,” 

“ That is an idle threat.” 

“Te it? Listen ; my plans ore already made, 
and evenif I had never seen you I should soon 
have carried them out. Tintend to go to France 
with my child, and give Monsieur the Baron his 
choice, If he receives his daughter into his house, 
acknowle?ges her as his heiress, and allows me ten 
pounds a-week, welland good ; if not I shall tell 
my story to hie present wife. I am told that she 
is a lady of great piety—very devout, as the 








French put it—when sbe hears what I can tell 
her of Monsicur’s past she-———” 

* Woman,"’ interrupted the lawyer, “joi must 
be a fiend! bat berm has this poor lady done 
you? Your marriage was invalid by French law, 
and even if the Baron had never married his 
present wife your position would have been just 
what it is now.” 

* T should like her to suffer too,” said the out- 
cast defiantly. “Do you think J baven’t suffered 
in these years? Why, I was the prettiest girl im 
Ashley Greeu. I was the idol of my parents and 
brothers and sisters. I was engaged to as goed a 
man es ever breathed till your client, as you 
call him, made me break my troth. I have 
suffered almost everything a woman can; why 
shouldn't this French Madam suffer too 1” 

Mr. Blake was silent from sheer amazement. 
He found he had altogetier mistaken the out- 
cast’s character. When he saw her first he had 
supposed she was so poor and broken down she 
would thankfully accept a meagre pittance, lite 
had fancied her tired alike of life aad everything 
in it, and that, with a respectable roof over her 
head and enough to eat and drink, she would be 
content, 

The buret of passionate indignation opened his 
eyes. She was not old after all, only a little 
over forty, young enough to yearn still after 
pleasure and gaiety. In her own eyes she was 8 
deeply-wronged woman, and she was evidently 
bitterly in earnest in her threat to go over to 
Frange and extort compensation from the Baren, 

“I only wonder,” said the lawyer, slowly, 
“why, with these strange ideas, you have net 
carried out your threats sooner. If yeu really 
imagine you havea claim on my client, why has 
it not been urged any time in theae twenty 
years?” 

“'ll tell you,” said the woman sullenly. “It’s 
only lately that I've found out how rich and 
great he was, The moment I discovered that I 
made up ny mind I'd go and demand help from 
him ; but I meant to take my daughter, aud 
seemed to me better to wait till she was of age, 
She will be twenty-one next mouth, and then, 
as oon as I had collected the papers necessary te 
prove her pareutage, | meant to start.” 

Mr. Blake shrugged his shoulders and glanced 


| round the room at the poor meagre furniture, 


which told a story of its own. 

“Such a journey would cost money,” he said, 
coldly, ‘‘a considerable sum of money.” 

“J should have found that somehow,” retorted 
the woman ; “at least I shall find it, for I fully 
intend to carry out my plan.” 

“T hope you will not be so feclish,” said Mr. 
Blake. ‘ Remember that, though tae Baron is 
willing to allow you ® swsil sum as a free gifp, 
he would never consent to pay bush money, whioh 
is what your claim amounts to.” 

“Tl get you to answer me one question, sir,” 
she said, in a morecivil tone. “ When that man 
whom I consider my busband dies, who will have 
his money ?”’ 

* The estate and title will go to the next wale 
heir,” said Mr. Blake. ‘Your daughter, even 
were she legitimate by French law, can take 
neither; but the personalty is large, and after 
Madame Belcovre’s setilements are paid, a very 
large sum remains at the Baron’s disposal,” 

“Aud who has a better claim to it than my 
child #” demanded the outcast. 

“You forget,” interposed the lawyer, ” M, 
Belcovre is not an old man,” 

* He is forty-eight,” said Etty grudgingly, 

“Just so, Well, he may live another thirty 
years. It will ve a sorry fate for your child if afl 
that time she is waiting for a dead man’s shoes,” 

“What do you want me te do?” said the 
woman sullenly, ‘“* 1 don't promise to take your 
opinion, but I may as well hear it.” 

“I think, under the circumstances, M. Bel- 
covre might increase the allowance,” said the 
lawyer gravely. “Five hundred a year is an 
absurd sum, but he might possibly pay three 
pounds a week, and I am confident that he will 
give your daughter two thousand pounds on her 
wedding-day. Confess that three pounds a week, 
eure and certain, to the end of your life, must be 
better than a Wild-goose chase that will cost all 
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the money you cum scrape together, and perhaps 
not bring you in a sou ?” 

Henvietta hesitated, muddled and confused as 
her brain was by morphia, wild as were her 
dreams of revenge, she still had a glimmering 
gense that Mr. Blake might be right. If she 
went to France, she might fail and return no 
berter off Three pounds a week was more than 
slice bad ever possessed since she‘left the stage ; 
she knew that whole families lived on suck an in- 
come, For her it meant food and warmth and 
raiment, and a fuil allowance of her loved drug; 
hut to take it was to give up revenge, and 
revenge was e weet, 

Mr. Blake was quick to pursue his advantage. 

“ You need not decide now,” he said, gravely, 
“indeed, I should not feel justified in promising 
éuch @ sum as a hundred aad fifty a year without 
consulting M. Belcovre, I am going over t» 
Normandy at the end of the week, and shall 
mect my client at the little French watering- 
place where E mean to spend my holiday, I 
shall be home by the middle of September, and I 
will then bring you the Baron’s decision,” 

“ A month hence.” 

“4 mouth hence; you will thus have time for 
reflection. I feel ne doubt myself he will agree 
to the terms I have suggested, and” with a 
kiudily glance of pity, “then you will be able to 
snove away from here and get settled in more 
comforteble quarters before the winter.” 

“You mean well,” she said gloomily, ‘ but T 
can’t thank you, You dou’t know what it is to 
have thiogs go wrong all through life, there are 
some folks who never get on, they are stepchildren 
«f fortune, so to say, and a precious hard time they 
have of it, If M. Beloovre had been ove year 
older when I married him, I should have been a 
great hi ly : 

It was quite true ; her life had, so to say, gone 
.wry, there was nothiog beautiful or fascinating 
about her now, but Mr. Blake felt sorry for her. 

Long years ago when she was the young 
English teacher at the cheap school near Calais, 
where Beloovre met her, she might have been 
fair, and true, aud innocent 

“Ive an ill day fora man when he teaches a 
woman to be false,” thought the lawyer as he 
walked through the crowded streets, on his way 
1 Rotherhithe atation, ‘‘ for she often proves an 

pt pupil, and after fureeking another for his sake 
proves faithless to him for someone el-e. I should 
eay that women had a history ; there’s something 
to me almost repulsive about her now, but [ 
suppose fate hag been hard on her. Belcovre is 
& French nobleman, with every: bing money can 
buy at his command, and she's dragging out her 
days in a tenement lodging house. I don’t be- 
dieve in the lady lecturers who go about raving of 
the wrongs of their sex, but all the eama, life's 
cruelly bard ou women sometimes.” 


——— 


CHAPTER XX. 


E.uizaseta Srvarr did not faint or scream 
when she picked up that fatal stud on the floor 
of Etta’s roomy her heart was aching with a 
dull, heavy pain, and her brain seemed worn out 
with the conflicting thoughts that surged there, 
but she was a girl ueed to think of others more 
than horeelf, 

Her father and Aunt Mary depended on her for 
consolation, they had a heavy burden to bear just 
now, and she must not add to it by breaking 
down. 

She put the stud into her pocket, aud went 
back to the parlour to break ‘the news of Etta’e 
departure as well as she could to her father and 
his sister. 

“She has gone te her mother,” said the blind 
man, corrowfully, “and the work of all these 
years is undone.’ 

“TI don’t believe it, sir,” said Lancelot, firmaly ; 
‘remember [ have seen her—your unhappy 
fiater, more recently than anyone here, and I fee! 
positive Mise Evta, with her dainty ways and love 
of comfort, would sever make her home with one 
who” he paused to chose hia words, “ who could 
give her ouly a very humble shelter.” 

‘* You have some idea of your own, Mr. Under- 


? 








wood,” said the old man, “tell us what it is, 
You need not be afraid of wounding our feelings, 
our pride has been brought so terribly low lately 
a little more humiliation matters nothing.” 

**T thivk,” said Lauce, reluctantly, “ that Miss 
Etta bas followed her mother’s example; she de- 
serted your cousin for a Freuch stranger, her 
daughter has probably forsaken Mr. Dawson for 
another lover.” 

“ But whom can she have met?” 

Lance looked at Elizabeth. 

“When I first saw Miss Etta and heard she 
was engaged to Mr. Dawson, I was bewildered, 
because I had met her several times at Barton 
walking with a gentleman whom I supposed was 
her lover. The night that you were taken ill, Mr, 
Stuart, I mentioned this to your daughter.” 

“And I spoke to Etta,” said Elizabeth sadly, 
“but she only turned it off and said girls were 
not forbidden to walk with gentlemen because 
they were engage’. She was so gay and careless 
about it I tried to hope there could be nothing 
serious in it.” 

“Do you know the man’s name, Mr, Under- 
wood?” asked Aunt Mary ; “bat there, it does 
uot matter, if she has gone to him we can’t 
fetch her back, and it wouldn’t-do Bob any good 
if we could.” 

“T can’t tell you his name,” said Lancelot. 
“ Barton has grown very much of late years, and 
there are many residents [don’t know. He looked 
a gentleman, I should know him anywhere, a tall 
fair mav, with that peculiar shade of blue eyes 
people call violet ; he was a capital whip, I have 
seen him driving a first-rate turn-out, but you 
see I felt no interest in the fellow, or I might 
have asked who he was.” 

There came a Jong dull pause, all were think- 
ing the same thing, buf no one liked to put it 
into words. 

“At least Mr. Dawson knows her faithless- 
ness,” eaid Lance. “ We shan't have to break 
it to him, and if she has jilted him it can’t 
make it much worse for him that she has gune 
away.” 

oT wish we could find her,” cried Elizabeth. 
Oh, father, I don’t thiok I shall ever rest to- 
night if I don’t know that all is well with Etta.” 

“What can you dot” asked the blind man, 
sadly. ‘If Jack were at home he might make 
inquiries. It’s possible you know, that she’s 
gone off in a tiff to someone in the neighbour- 
hood. Etta always mixed with people more than 
you do, Betty.” 

Laucelot got up. 

“Tf you will trust me, sir, I will make all the 
inquiries Jack could do if he were at home. I 
will be as careful of Miss Ntta’s name as though 
she were my sister.” 

“You would not know where to go,” said 
Stuart; but Aunt Mary put in practically,— 

“If Elizabeth went with you, Mr. Underwood, 
she would show you the way. There is an old 
servant of ours who is married and lives in 
Rotherhithe, aud there are one or two houses 
where Etta used to go to tea before she went to 
Barton.” 

“Hannah’s is the most likely phce,” said 
Betty ; “but itis a long way to take Mr. Under- 
wood,” 

‘To will be dark before you get back, and I 
should not like you to go alone,” ssid Aunt 
Mary. As for Lauce, he only told Elizabeth 
gravely he was ready to yo anywhere in search 
of the missing girl if only she would tell him 
where, 

It was striking six by Sb. John’s church, as 
they crossed the public gardens on their way to 
the main road. Lance suggested an omnibus, 
but Elizabeth preferred to walk. 

“T feel almost dazed,” she said, gravely, 
“My brain seems turning round and round, and 
I think perhaps the fresh air may do me good.” 

“Tt has been a terrible shock to you.” 

“Yes; but Mr. Underwood, I ies] proud of 
father, poor and troubled as he was even then, it 
was noble of him to adopt another man’s child.” 

“Tt was indeed aud a precious bad return she 
bas made him. Do you know, though I have 
thought over and over agaia what a contrast you 
were for sistera, I never dreamed that Miss 
Etta wae not your father’s daughter.” 





“Nor I; it explains a great deal that has 
always puzzied me. Poor Etta, it was cruel of 
her to say that about Jack; but oh, Mr. Under- 
wood, my heart aches for her. I am afraid 
there is sore trouble in store for her.” 

“She deserves it,” said Lance, firmly. “ It 
you had seen the woman whois your aunt, you 
would understand thatanyons who could prefer 
her word to your father’s deserves no pity.” 

“Mr, Underwood,” said Elizabeth, suddenly 
“something terrible has happened that I dare 
not tell to father—or Jack. ill you let me tell 
you and will you advise me what to do!” 

She never asked him to keep her secret. Betty 
trusted Lancelot implicitly. 

“Only let me help you bear your burdens,” 
he said in an unsteady tone, “ believe me I ask 
nothing better.” 

“Do you remember Mr. Bates’ story about 
the man who cashed the stolen cheque? I 
think I told you about it.” 

“Vesa, The bank clerk said he was « tall, fair 
man. Are you thinking that this description 
applies to the gentleman I met at Barton with 
your sister? You must uot fret over such « 
thought. Why the adjectives, ‘tall and fair,’ 
describe dozens of men. If you remember, it 
was Mr. Hunter's strougest argument that they 
described your brother.” 

“% But that’s not all. Mr. Bates told us that 
what the clerk noticed most abont the thief was 
his cuff stud.” 

“J know. A black enamel key raised on 
dead gold. Do you know I have beeu inquiring 
at 9 jeweller’s about those studs, and I find the 
design was only out this spring.” 

“ Look at this,” 

They had walked along as they talked, choos 
ing a quiet street which ran at the back of the 
main road; but now Elizabeth came to a dead 
stop as she put into Lancelot’s hand the stud 
she had picked up on the floor of Etta’s room. 

“T don’t understand,” he said in a bewildered 
tone ; “ where did you find it?” 

“Tn Etta’s room—don’t you seo it now. The 
‘tall fair man’ you saw with Etta at Barton 
stole the by oct sud he gave this stud to my 
sister, either use he simply wanted to get rid 
of it, or because he thought if this stud were 
found in our house the evidence against Jack 
would be complete.” 

“A man couldn’t be such a scoundrel,” said 
Lancelot, “ it’s too horrible.” 

“ Let me finish, All along Jack has suspected 
one man of the theft--Mr, Hunter's nephew, 
Kenneth Bertram—he was at the office on that 
fatal afternoop. It was he who called Mr. 
Hunter out of his private room ; don’t you see 
how easy it would have been for him to linger 
behind a moment and secure the cheque.” 

Lancelot was silent from utter amazement that 
Elizabeth had worked out the theory so clearly 
and minutely. She went on,-— 

“Mr, Hunter lives at a house called The Firs, 
it is within two miles of Barton, and his nephew 
spent most of his time there, He was said to be 
engaged to Miss Hunter,” 

“T expect you are right,” said Lance slowly, 
“but it seems to me the blackest crime I ever 
heard of, to make Jack’s own sister the instru- 
ment of ruining her brother's reputation, Besidee 
if Bertram is engaged to Miss Hunter why does 
he make love to Miss Etta?” 

‘*T believe the engagement has heea broken of 
recently, and that Mr. Bertram is in pecuniary 
difficulties,” 

Lancelot walked « few steps in silence. 

“ We'll go to this woman's because your Aunt 
wiehed it, but I don’t beiieve it’s the slightest 
use. I think that your sister—I mean Miss Etta 
—is with her lover.” 

“Call her my sister still,” breathed Betty 
sadly ; “oh, Mr. Underwood, what am I to do! 
How can I tell my father and Jack.” 

“Don’t tell them at all. See that sharp map 
of business, Mr, Bates, and give him the stud, 
ty may safely leave the matter in his haads, 

e will do his utmost to clear Jack, and I begiz 
to feel far more hopeful of his euccess since | 
have listened to you to-night.” ‘ 

Hannah received them very civilly, but denied 
all knowledge of Etta. 
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“I’ve not spoken to your sister for months, 
Miss Elizabeth. I’ve seen her two or three times 
lately walking in the park with her young man, 
but [ knew my place better than to intrude,” 

“Do you mean Mr, Dawson,” asked Lancelot 
shortly, for the words had raised a strange 


guapicion. 
ns Law no, sir. I've known Mr. Dawson from 
his childhood. He used to be as much at the 


old house in Church-street, when I was there, as 
Master Jack himself. The gent Miss Etta was 
carrying on with looked more foreign-like. He'd 
dark hair.and moustache, and his skin was quite 
yellow, just as though he'd gob the jaundice. He 
wore a pair of blue spectacles, and take hia 
altogether he was not the kind of person I'd have 
liked for one of my young ladies,” 

Lancelot slipped a florin into her hand. m 

“You won’t mention our questions, will you, 
Mrs. Dobson, Miss Etta had a bit of a quarrel 
with her aunt, and we fancy she’s just gone off 
somewhere in a tiff to spend the evening.’ 

Hannah’s hand closed cheerfully over the 
florian, those admirable coins did often come 
ber =: In her gratitude she added a parting 


counse 
“If I were sir, and you, Mies Betty, I'd 
go straight to the gent’s rooms ; it's there you'll 


find Miss Etta, to the best of my belief, I’ve 
seon her walk that way with  him.more than 
once.” 

“But where does he live ?”* 

“ Tu Jenifer-road, No. 140, and I ought to know, 
eceing the landlady is my husband's first cousin. 
But don’t you let out to her I teld you where to 
‘ind Mr. Burnet, for he’s s very profitable lodger, 
and she thinks a lot of him.” 

Lancelot drew Elizabeth’s hand through his 


arm as they walked down the street. He had 


aoticed how white and tired she. looked, and 
wished he could have spared her further wan- 
Jerings. 

“ Are you sure it is not too much for you,” he 
asked gently, “shall I go to Jenifer-road alone,” 

“No; I am quite well, Mr. Underwood we 
are puting you to a great deal of trouble.” 

He gave her a very teader look from his dark 
thoughtful eyes, 

“Don’t you know by this time, Betty, that I 
have no greater pleasure than to help you? I 
have felt for weeks past, dear, that your troubles 
must be mine.” 

He said no more, but a deep strange happiness 
stole into Eligabeth’s heart as they walked on. 
Was it wrong, she wondered, to feel a new joy 
springing up within her when things were going 
so terribly againat them at home, 

‘Leave me to speak,” said Lance, as he 
knocked at the door of 140, Jenifer-road, “ the 
og maybe more civil if she has a man to deal 
wit ” 

They had nocause tocomplain of the landlady's 
reception. Lance asked if Mr. Burnet was in, 
and she replied he had left not half-an-hour 
before. ° 
_“ Very sudden wasn't it?” inquired Lancelot, 
“he told me positively he should be here for 
some days longer.” 

This was fiction, but Underwood wanted to 
draw the woman out, and his ruse was successful. 

_“T think he meant to stay another month, 
sir, but he went down into country yester- 
day, and when he came back he told me he had 
very bad news and must leave town to-day. He 
sent a note round to his sister’ to tell her to be 
ready, and she came round here soon after five 
with a bag. Most of her things were here 
already, for it had been settled when he went 
away for good she was to go with him. He sent 
the girl for a cab, and they were off at once. He 
paid me a fortaight’s rent instead of notice, and 
behaved quite like the gentleman.” 

“ Can you give me his address? I am so sorry 
to have missed him, for my business was of great 
tmportanee,”” 

“I wish I could, sir. Perhaps they'd know 

- Tound at hia sister’s place. She lived somewhere 
by Ashley Gree, Oh, thank you, sir,” as Lance- 


lot put some money into her ready palm, “I'm 

much obliged,” 
“What 

troubled tone, 


it mean?” asked Elizabeth, in a 
“ Who is Mr, Burnet ?” 














“Kenneth Bertram in disguise, I expect. Men 
have changed their hair and complexion before 
now on anemergency. Whatis tc bedoue{ It 
is hopeless to try and track them to-night. I 
might go down to London Bridge station and 
inquire ; but they are not likely to have started 
from there, They would be eure to go further 


afield, 

“T should like just to ask at London Bridge. 
We should feel we had done something.” 

* You must reat first,” said Lancelot, decidedly, 
“or you will be quite tired out. Let ua sit 
down here for a few minutes, and then we'll go 
on to the station.” 

He led her through the gates of Southwark 
Park, and found a vacant seat a few yards off, 
Here they sat down, Elizabeth trembling in every 
limb, 


Lancelot, conscious of only one thing, that he 
loved this brave, generous, self-sacrificing woman 
as be had never loved Mra. Wilson, and now 
the one barrier between them was removed, and 
he was free to plead for Betty’s heart. 

He loved her deatly. He bad known bis secret 
ever since the night of her father’s illness ; but 
while he believed the miserable wretch of woman. 
hood to whom he had taken her father’s m 
was James Stuart's wife and the mother of 
children, Lange had felt bound to bury his seeret 
in ‘silence. Blind father, patient unfortunate 
brother, and sharp-tempered aunt, he could bear 
with bravely for Betty’s sake ; but Lance believed 
firmly in the doctrine of heredity, aud not even 
for the sake of his own happiness could le have 
married the ter of the wretched woman 
who had “ shadowed '’ No, 55, Church-street, so 
often. 

He felt almost thankful to wilful, selfish Etta 
for the revelation she bad brought about. That 
scene in the ugly parlour, painful though it had 
been, had yet brought a deep content to Lance- 
lot’s heart, for it told him he was free to woo 
and wiu Elizabeth. 

But was she to be won? As he sat beside her, 
and looked on her grave quiet face with its won- 
derful intensity of expression, be felt how far 
unworthy he was of such a good, true woman's 
love ; but he loved her so passionately, so intensely, 
that he believed he could make her happy, and 
he would spare no pains to gain her heart. 

** Klizabeth |” 

She started. 

“Tait time so move on! I did not know how 
tired I was till I sat down,”’ 

“We will go on presently,” answered Lance. 
“T want to talk to you first. Do you know it is 
nearly three months since I first came to live in 
Church-street !” 

“Tb seems much longer, IT feel as if we had 
known you for years; but that is because you 
have been so very kind to us, No old friend 
could have done more to help us in this sad time 
of father’s illness and Jack’s trouble,” 

That was how they always spoke of the shadow 
on her brother's name, “ Jack’s trouble.” 

“T don’t want to be your friend,” said Lance, 
passionately, “your friendship wouldn't content 
me, Betty. I want your love. Dear, my whole 


heart is yours, I love you with every fibre of my 
nature, Oh, can’t you try and care for me in 
return ?”” 


She did not draw away the little hand be had 
taken in his own, and Lance felt hopeful. 

“T do care,” she whispered, “only I don’t 
think it is like that. Yousee,” ehe added, naively, 
‘*T never thought anyone would really love me. 
Etta used to say I was cut out for an old maid.” 

“ Attwenty-two!” There was a fond ring of 
triumph in Lancelot’s tone. “ She was io a great 
hurry ; but 1 am thankful no one else appropri- 
ated my darling before I came over the sea to look 
for her. Betty, won’t you trust me with the one 
gift I crave for—yourself ?” 

“Bu; you have known me such a little while,” 
she urged; “and you know you area great deal 
richer and grander than we are. Father and 
aunt may like to talk of old days when they fancy 
they were somebody; but really we are just a 
poor shabby-genteel family living from hand to 
mouth in Ashiey Green.” 

“ You said just now you feit as if you bad 
known me for years,” remoustrated Lance, “ It’s 


no Betty. I will never give up the hope of 
winnihg you unless you tell me you can’t love me. 
I want no secrets between us, dear, aud so I 
should like to tell you my story. Nearly six 
years ago I was engaged to a girl I had known all 
my life. We had been boy and girl playfellows, 
and I would as soon have doubted myzelf as her. 
I thought my prospects seemed poor in England, 
and I went out to South Africa, hoping the 
soouer to make a hone for her.” 

“And she died,’ said the girl at his side, 
geutly, “died while you were away! How 
terrible |” 

“Nodear; she married within a year a man 
fifteen years ber senior, You will have, heard of 
her, Betty, for she isnow Mrs. Wilson, of Barton, 
and Etta used to teach her little stepchildren. I 
had conquered every vestige of affection for my 
firat love, Betty, before Lever saw your face ; but 
I tell you of my folly because I would not keep 
anything back from you. You are my second 
love, dear, but you will be my last, and if you 
send me away [ shal! go back to Africa, a lonely, 
disappointed man.” 

*T do not want to send you away,” whisperect 
Betty, ‘but ob, Lance, itideed, indeed you had 
better not think of me. How. in the world could 
I leave my father and go to Africa.” 

"Say only that you will marry me, Betty, I 
eau conquer all cther difficulties.” 

“You can’t give father back his sight,” she 
answered sadly, “or Jack his good name, Oh, 
Lance, indeed you had better have nothing todo 
with us ; we are av unlucky family,” 

“ Listen,” said Lancelot, in a masterful way, 
which Betty thought charming. “I have settled 
itall iu my own mind; I know just how things 
can be managed if only you will say ‘ Yes,’ and now 
you have ssid it I will explain. I must go back 
to Africa; my dear old friend and employer can’t 
be left to a desolate old age, and he has « famey to 
call me his adopted son, I must return to him 
at latest early next year ; but BeSty there’s not 
the smallest reason why your family should not go 
with us. Listen ; there will be plenty of time 
to see first what a first-rate oculist can do for 
Mr. Stuart’s sight. In any case, he would have 
to leave Church-street next year, and to go to 
Africa will only be rather a farther removal than 
he expected. If Jack will only throw in his let 
with me I can promise him a good billet worth 
two or three hundred a year. I'm afraid your 
| aunt- won't like colonial ways ntuch, but perhaps 
for love of your father she will put up with 
them. 

“ Oh, Lancelot,” said Elizabeth, reproachfully, 
'"“do you really think we would live on 
| you?” 

“No, dear, I think Jack would ‘iive on’ him- 
| self, and if your father and aunt preferred his 
| fireside to ours (ouly people don't have firesides 
in Africa), we should not be jealous, but I should 
never grudge them a share of my home, I lave 
a wonderful respect and admiration for our father, 
Betty.” 

" We all think it was so wonderful, your coming 
to Ashley Green,” said Elizabeth presently. 
“ You know it is not the least the sort of place a 
man like you would generally choose to live in.” 
| “Someday, Betty, I will teli you what brought 
} me to Ashley Green, not now, sweetheart; but 
| later, when you are my wife; and there’s just 
this, you ought to kuow, dear, I am uot @ poor 
man, My salary now is a thousand a year, and it 
will inerease with time. [ doa little to help my 
mother, but there's plenty left for us to begin 
life, without any fear of pinching, and all the 
while I’ve been in Church-street Ive been long- 
ing to get the best advice for Mr. Stuart’s eyes, 
only—! never dared suggest it.” 

The evening was drawing in, the park was 
emptying fast—very soon it would be closed-— 
and Lance knew they muzt move on. 

“Tell me before we go, Botty, that I may ask 
your father for this little hand?” and as she 
murmured an assent, he said, in a strangely 
soleran tone,— 

“TY never pitied any man before as I pity 
Robert Dawson to-night ; it seems almost cruel 
to think of my happiness, whem his whole life 
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“WHY, THAT’S THE VERY BLOKE,” SAID BILLY, CHEERFULLY, 


“Our happiness,” corrected Betty, and then 
they left the park together. 

The gas was lighted, and the shops were doing 
S a trade, the street was thronged with 
busy marketers, but Betty, on her lover's arm, 
never heeded the crowd ; she was too happy to 
mind any discomforts ; she had Lancelot to pro- 
teet her from all harm, and yet, in her new joy, 
the tender, sensitive heart ached when she 
thought of her brother and his shadowed life, and 
of the lows of the gir! who had so long been to 
her as a sister. 

“Shall | take you home first, Betty, or will you 
come with me to the station.” 

“I will come with you. Oh, Lance, it is 
wrovg to be happy while there is so much trouble 
athome I cannot bear to think of going back 
and tellivug father we have not found Etta.” 

He socthed her gently. He could say nothing 
hopeful, fur in his heart he felt pretty sure that 
as Kenneth Lertram’s wife a very troubled 
fntore was in store for Etta, and so walking on 
closely together, they came at, last to the huge 
station with its many lighte, which stands at the 
threshold of Londcn Bridge. 

Betty shivered as she looked at the river. 
Generally she loved it dearly almost as a living 
friend ; but to-night she shrank from it with a 
kind of shuddering dread. Innocent and pure- 
minded though she was, she had not spent her 
whole life in London, without knowing that 
those still cold waters had been the last home of 


many @ poor girl as young and pretty as the | 


missing Etta. 

Lancelot understood her fear without any 
words, but he did not attempt to comfort her. 
fe had never liked the erring gir) ; when he had 
listened to her taunts that afternoon he had 
come well-nigh to hating her. He admired and 
respected Robert Dawson from the bottom of his 
heart, and be had little pity for the woman who 
had done her best to wreck Bob’s life. So 
though he pressed the little hand upon his arm 
very tenderly, in token of his sympathy, he said 
nothing about Etta, but entering the huge 





station he looked about for someone in authority 
whoxa he could question. It seemed a hopeless 
task for three separa'e lines of railway were 
represented, and he really had not the least idea 
which would commend itself to the fugitives, 
even if which, was by no means certain, they bad 
started from London Bridge at all. 

A keen, intelligent looking man stood just 
outside the booking office dressed in uviform, 
whether that of a railway official or a police 
inspector, Lance barely paused to see, He went 
up to him with the question, had he noticed a 
tall, foreign-louking gentleman, wearing blue 
spectacles, accompanied by a young lady. They 
would have reached London Bridge between six 
and seven in a cab with luggage. 

“You are sure it was this station, sir,” the 
man asked civilly, “‘ and not the South- Eastern ?” 

“T am not sure at all,” aud Lance felt all the 
awkwardness of the position, “but I am most 
anxious to trace them, The young lady is a 
minor, aud her friends are in terrible anxiety 
about her.” 

“An elopement,” said the official calmly, as 
though such things happened every day. “ Come 
here, Billy,” to a small and remarkably dirty 
urchin who was standing by attempting to sell 
fusees, and picking up a copper occasionally by 
opening cab doors, &c, “ Now, sir, this boy has 
eyes at the back of his head, e0 to say, and he’s 
been here since six o'clock. If those parties 
drove up to this station Billy’s the man to tell 
you about ’em.” 

“‘ Have you been here aince six?” asked Lance 
of the ragged urchin, 

“Hain’t stirred since two,” returned the 
latter ; “ but it’s been a bad afternoon, I only 
picked up one tanner, and that was from a gent 
who dropped his spectacle case and tipped me 
for picking it up.” 

Lancelot repeated his description of the couple 
he was trying to trace. 

“Why, that’s the very bloke,” said Billy, 
cheerfully, “he spoke English right enough ; but 
he’d a skin as yellow asa lemon, and his hair 





was that dark it made one think of niggers. The 
lady was dark too, She caught hold of his 
arm as though she was scared, and said.-— 

“* Shull we do it, Ken?’ 

“T suppose she meant should they catch the 
train, which they did, and went off for all the 
world like a bride and bridegroom in a carriage 
all to themselves.” > 

“ Bat where to?” demanded Lancelot, feeling 
inclined to shake the small man to hurry him on 
to the point at issue. 

“Brighton,” returned Billy. “ Why, they 
went in a Pullman car, blees you, as grand as 
dukes.” 

He pocketed Lancelot’s shilling, but when bis 
questioner had departed the strange youth 
looked just a little penitent. , 
“ “J wish I hadn’t gammoned him, I does, He's 
got a nice face, That darkey chap ores me [to 
know nothing if folks came around asking about 
‘em ; but I needn’t ‘ave goue so far as to say 
they were off to Brighton when I knew certain 
sure they were bound for Portsmouth which is ® 
very different place I take it.” 


(Zo be continued.) 








Tue oil-palm bids fair to revolutionise Central 
Africa, since African potentates find greater profit 
in compelling their subjects to cultivate this tree 
for the sake of its oil than in selling them for 
slaves. 

A ovriovs custom in Russia demands that a 
bride shall prepare a small trouseeau for the 
groom’s wear; and for the recent imperial 
wedding at Peterhof the Czar’s daughter duly 
regarded this national observance, With the 
exquisite aud extensive trouseeau prepared for 
the bride were some five shirts and other 


articles of men’s wear for the Grand Duke © 


Alexander, including a gorgeous lounging gown 
of cloth of silver that, from its description, 
must have been more splendid than comfortable 
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CHAPTER V. 
LOOKING BACK TOGETHER, 


TaEN, on the third evening after the date of 
her coming, Harel Lostwithiel found herself once 
more in the presence of her grandmother in the 
tower-room at Greyladies, now talking together 
of many things which belotiged not to their pre- 
sent life, 

Lady Lucilla was better—a little etronger— 
but etill looked terribly worn and ill, 

No one could have recognized in this haggard, 
gray-featured, gray-headed woman the regal 
Lady Lucilla Lostwithiel of twenty years before. 

There was no dignity, no majesty in her bear- 
ing now—nothing left to admire or attract in that 
once proud beautiful face. 

Old age and remorse together had wrought in 
her the cruellest of changes. Stern Death stood 
in waiting at her side as it were, impatient to 
claim bis due, 

On this night she sat by the cavernous hearth- 
place, wrapped in a heavy shawl; whilst the new 
Hesel—with misty mournful eyes and hands 
clasped around her knees, was sitting there lowly 
at the lonely woman’s feet. 

Lady Lostwithiel, when the girl first entered, 
had wept very heart-brokenly over this her son’s 
child, and then had embraced her with passionate 


“If Letartled you rather the other evening, 
my darling,” she said evasively, “you must for- 
give me, You know that it was in this room 
that I—that I saw your dear father for the last 
time, Here it was he left me forever, Seeing 
you here before me—a stranger and yet not a 
stranger—recalled all too forcibly that cruel 
evening of long ago, I—I——” 

“Am I 20 like my father, then?” put 
very gently, “J am dark ; he was fair.’ “ 

“Nevertheless,” answered Lady Lostwithiel 


in Hazel 
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“ WHERBE—WHERE ARE YOU TAKING ME!” LADY LUOLLLA SAID, IN ACCENTS OF ACUTE DISTRESS. 





hurriedly, “ there is something in you, Hazel, I 
know not what, which seems to bring back to me 
very vividly the image of my lost darling—my 
lad whom I loved so well. Oh Heaven!” cried 
Lady Lucilla in broken despairful accents, “he 
was very hard on me, I never dreamed that he 
could be so cruel—so cruel to me, his mother, 
who would gladly have died for him, that 
have been |” , 

An expression of infinite pain and pity stole 
over the face of Hazel Lostwithiel. 

Yes, the dead son had shown himself very bitter 
in his dealings towards his mother, was the un- 
spoken thought in the young girl’s heart ; but 
how bitter and how unforgiving indeed that un- 
happy mother had yet to learn. 

And Lady Lucilla, watching intently the beau- 
tiful face of her grandchild, the lovely sorrowful 
eyes with their tragic shadow, the sweet pensive 
mouth which in profile somehow awakened so 
distinctly a memory of that other Havel, eaid 
fearfully within herself, 

“Surely, oh surely she is in ignorance of the 
history of the past? She does not know, she 
cannot know everything? Surely he did not send 
her to Grayladies in order that she might loathe 
me in my desolate old age ?” 

“Do you hate me, Haze)?” had said Lady 
Lucilla, suddenly, as she stood there with bowed 
head before the young girl, humility expressed in 
every line of that once haughty and perfect 
form. 

And for reply the new Hazel had fallen sobbing 
on the shoulder of her grandmother. 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she murmured ivcoherently, 
“TIT do not hate yeu—why should 1? My heart 
is full of sorrow for you; and I mean tu be a 
most loving grandchild to you, Lady Lucilla, if 
you will let me be so,” 

“ Heaven bless and reward you for those words, 
my darling,” came the broken response from 
Lady Lucilla. 

But they were calmer now, and Hazel’s tears 
were dried. They had much to speak of, much 
to sigh over and to deplore, as here they sat 

















together in the tower-room, strangers to each 
other no longer now—the black oak floor reflect- 
ing in patches the ruddy firelight, the ancient 
faded tapestry hiding the mullioned lattice, 

Hazel told ber grandmother, then, all that she 
could recollect of her somewhat singular child- 
hood, of their home in western Loudon, which 
had been bright and beautiful enough, of her 
father’s desultory artistic life, and the few chosen 
artist friends whora he had loved to gather 
around him in hie luxurious atudio—of his death 
from a neglected cold, of her subsequent grief 
and loneliness—of her school-life, her studies, 
and a thousavd and one oiher things-~trivial 
enough perhaps in themselves, but all of in- 
tensest interest to Lady Lucilla—whbich belonged 
to the record of the \ ears ‘hat were gone, 

Lady Lucilla Jistened very hungrily to the 
girl's simple narrative, noting well every inflec- 
tion of the soft young voice, cclicitous lest & 
single word even of the gentle story should be 
missed. 

For twenty desolate, horrible years had she 
been childlese and alone ; and, aow that she was 
listening to the pathetic Weice of Sir Mordred’s 
young daughter, it seemed to her, verily, she 
said, that she was a mother again. 

Heaven had vouchsafed unto her great mercy 
in the end, in giving her another child ! 

“Still you do not tell me anything of your 
own mother, dear,” hinted lady Lostwithiel pre- 
gently, praying and trusting, as she gazed 
tenderly down into the girl’s eyes, that it was Sir 
Mordred himself, perhaps, after all, really her 
lost Mordred, and not Hazel Hope, who looked 
up at her so wistfully and so sorrowfully from 
those mystic depths. .. . And yet those delicate 
lips, that pensive little mouth and chin... 
Lady Lucilla shuddered and sighed heavily. 

Oh, why should a ghost of the terrific dead 
past be suffered to return to haunt her in the 
alien form of a living soul ? 

It was unearthly—it was impossible ! 

It wae the fiendish euggestion of a distempered 
conscience, this wild improbable fancy of here, 
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cried out the 
sufering soul. 


: ! ; a . 
poor penitent in her secret and | goodness knows what besides, in order to assist 


Miss Lostwithiel in. comprehending the full 


Nor what had Haze! Lostwithiel to do with | extent of her rich inheritance—when he had 


Hazel Hope} 
own mother, my darling,” said the elder woman 
again, 

Hazel Lostwithiel had raised her hand as if to 
soreen her face from the fire. 

“She died young,” she auswered low and 
slowly, at last, “ Indeed [ can acarcely remember 
her, grandmother.” ‘ 

“Why--why,” then faltered Lady Lostwithiel, 
* did Mordred not christen you, Hazel, after the 
woman he married {”’ 

“He christened me,” answered the girl, her 
hand still held above her eyes, and speaking as if 
every syllable was being wrung from her in 
anguish, “after his firat love. He has often told 
me that. Hs has often said that the name of 
‘Hazel’ was to him the sweetest in all the 
world. 

“There is nothing that I can tell you about 
my mother. I—I know nothing. Her memory 
ia as a sweet dream—as a tender myth to me— 
nothing more. My father was all in ail to me 
after she died, and I do not think that I ever 
once missed her care and love,” 

* How I wish that you had a portrait of your 
own mother to show me, Hazel,” said Lady 
Lucills dreamily, gazing straight into the heart of 
the heaped-up fiery logs. “I should love to look 
upon a picture of my dead lad’s wife |" 


But this other Hazel remained mute, and never | 


stirred, and silence fell upon the tower-room, pro- 
found, unbroken, save for the hissing of the sap 
in the burning wood and the roar of the wind and 
the malancholy soughing of the trees. 
And yet Hazel Lostwithiel was thinking at the 
moment of a soiled old pocket-book which she 
ounted amongst (he few real treasuresheld sacred 


o her possession—a faded old clasp-book which | 


bore on nearly every other page of it a sketch or 
coloured drawing of her mother’s beautiful face. 

Sir Mordred Lostwithiel, it would seem, had 
never grown weary of portraying in this old book 
of his the fair features of the woman whom he 
had chosen at last. 

“T have two friends, two dear friends now, 
instead of one,” said Lady Lucilla, with uncon- 
scious pathos, when she parted reluctantly with 
Hazel that night, “ I mean yourself, my darling, 
and Valentine Chester. Lonely and forsaken ag 
T am, I have nevertheless much to be thankful 
for, Heaven, now that the grave is near for me 
—rest and the grave—is compassiona‘ing my 
forlorn condition.” 

And that self-same night Hazel Lostwithiel 
could not sleep in her bed for stormy fits of weep- 
ing-crying out in the darkness passionately 
against the injustice of a great wrong. 

“Oh, it is cruel! And I love her aslready,” 
moaned Sir Mordred’s daughter, “ Her sufferings 


—her years, her long years of suffering—the | 
repentance and remorse which are so plain, all go | 


to soften my heart towards her, almost—almoat 
against my will! TI love her, and yet must stand 
by and see her suffer. If I might only pray that 
death may be quick in coming! Would it be 
wropg—would ib be sinful? Oh, my father, 
could you only see her now, you would, I know, 
out of pity both to her and to me, release me 
from this unnatural bondage !” 
* * ” * * 

The long monotonous days went by very 
quietly until Hazel Lostwithiel, one Aprii morn- 
ing, remembered that she had been living for 
just a month at Grayladies. 

One wonth only, aud truly the time had 
vemed like six! Rough and keen March winds 
had been blowing when she arrived, The capri- 
cious showers of April were falling now. 


How slow, how laggingly slow in coming, | 


“You tell me nothing of your | 


been so patient with her, so 'wondrously kind and 
geutle, she thought, for a big strong man like 
him, so willing to explain away things hard to 
understand, so clever in making her poor little 
muddled head seem as clear at last and as busi- 
ness-like. as his own quick brains—and when, too, 
the confusing and bewildering work of the morn- 
ing at an end, he had stayed to luncheon with her- 
self and her grandmother amid the glimmering 
shadows of the dim old library. 

Secondly, there was that day, equally memo- 
rable, and perhaps more 32, in Hazel Lostwithiel’s 
calendar, when she had walked into Gwynne, 
accompanied by worthy old Mrs. Comfort, to 
call on Valentine Chester at hisown house. 

on | Lucilla herself could not be persuaded to 
go with Hazel, not even shut up in the fusty old 
yellow chariot ; but she gave the girl a massage 
to convey to Mr. Chester as an excuse for the 
walk into the village. 

Had he not begged her repeatedly to come and 
see him in his own house ; and might he not—he, 
her man of business—-without the least impro- 
priety, without the slightest, breach of etiquette, 
do soeasily enough, when one remembered his 
own years and Hazel Loatwithiel’s youth } 

So that Miss Lostwithiel, ruled unconsciously 
by inclination, argued within herself that it would 
be rude not to go. 

How welcome he had made-them, Mrs. Com- 
fort and herself, Hazel recollected with a dreamy 
little emilé! How pleased he had bean to see 
her-——how pleased, in truth, even Valentine him- 
self was scarcely aware~—though she was bub the 
bearer of a message from her grandmother f » 

Then nothing would satisfy him but that they 
must take luncheon with him in his rambling 
old-fashioned parlour, the smoke-coloured ceiling 
of which wa: supported by huge old beams, in 


| order to fortify themvelves, Valentine declared 


seriously, for their muddy trudge back to Gray- 
ladies. 

Mrs, Comfort, who had known and loved Valen- 
tine from a boy, was delighted at so hospitable a 
notion, and hesitated not to show that she was 
80, 

Hazel, quiet and shy, merely said gently that 
he was “ very kind.” 

it was a pleasant hour—too pleasant, perhaps, 
for prudence and discretion; and Hazel Lost- 
withiel while it lasted was vaguely, strangely 


| happy 


And no one could have been prouder than good 
old Mra. Comfort in her supremely conscious 
dignity of duenna for the occasion. 





Havel was simply charmed with the old red- 
abled house, where the Chesters of Gwynne had 


ved and worked honourably for many a past 


| generation, and naively told Valentine that she 
Was 80. ri 

He explained to her that his offices were im- 
mediately over the way, and that the bent heads 
she could just see through that row of dingy 
wire-blinds opposite were the heads of his clerks, 
who were busy at their work. 

Hazel indeed felt quite sorry when Mra. Com- 
fort began to fidget in her chair, and to hint with 
a respectful cough behind her hand that she had 
“shopping” to do in Gwynne—besides, Lady 
Lucilla, they must remember, was all aloue. 

“Then we will ail go together,” declared 
Valentine, promptly ; “and, whilst Mrs. Comfort 
is collecting her parcels at the village shops, you 
and I, Miss Lostwithiel, wil! take a stroll round 
the churchyard, and there I can show you the 
saintly abbese’s grave, with that quaint inscrip- 
tion I told you about—‘ God bleas the Holy 





| Sisters of Grayladies.’ Have you forgotten?” 
No, Hazel had not forgotten, Her liquid dark 


thouzht Hazel restlessly, were the golden sum- | eyes shone. 


mer weather and the sweet summer flowers ! 

Looking back, there were, she decided, but two 
events worthy of remembrance in that long quiet 
month which was gone—just two bright rose- 
coloured days out of more than eight-and-twenty 
gray ones ! 

l‘irst, there was that memorable morning on 
which Valentiue Chester had come over to Gray- 
ladies with his books, papers, leases, letters, and 





| “Ob, thank you,” she cried, speaking straight 
| from her heart. “Ishould like it so much?” 
So accordingly they all three set out ; and the 
busy clerks over the way, hearing the opening 
of the door of the old red gabled-house of the 
master, looked up quickly for a moment from 
their dry-as-dust copying, each one of them as 
curious as the other to catch a glimpse of Miss 
Lostwithiel. 





“What a child she is, after all {"’ mused Valen- 
tine Cheater, looking down very wistfully at the 
slender figure by his side; Mrs. Comfort, in her 
big black quilted poke-bonnet and -plaid 
shawl, trotting along rather puflily in rear— 
" bp a child she is ; and I--I am thirty-five |” 


sighed, 

Many an inquisitive and curious face appeared 
above the window-blinds or over the low half. 
doors of the gabled houses down the village street 
those straggling, crooked-looking, picturesque 
dwellings, the stooping, overhanging, wood-and- 
plaster walls of which were wont to remind the 
tourist always of the birthplace of the Bard of 
Avon—as Miss Lostwithiel passed by on her way 
to the Gwyune churchyard. 

And every one who gaw her pitied her singular 
lou—the destiny which had given her a guardian 
and graudmother so wicked as Lady Lucilla Losi 
withiel, 7 

“TY wouldn’t bide a day with the old witch, if I 
was the poor young critter—no that I wouldn’t,” 
said one crone to another, with a horrible tooth- 
less grin. ‘I should be -afeard o’ my very life, 
that I should. Why, Sally Birch, as I have said 
to ye bundreds and hundreds o’ times afore, if 
her grand ladyship up yonder had been a poor 
woman like you. or me, Sally Birch, she would 
have been scragged up a-top o’ Churnborough 
Gaol long ago, bless ye, for a-killin’ of Hazel 
Hope.” : 

“And serve her right, too!” croaked Sally 
Birch, venomously ; and chuckled at the bare 


ea. 

To the last day of her life, thought Hazel Lost- 
withiel, she would think kindly aud tenderly of 
that April morning—the fickle, c: ful blue 
sky, with its sailing white trailing clouds, the 
ll west wind, and fresh green trees, both 
yew and elm, capac the churchyard 
wall, the long billowy grass which waved in the 
sunlight above the ill-kept graves, and the good 
nun’s resting-place in its almost forgotten corner 
which Valentine had wished her to see. 

“ God bless the Holy Sisters of Grayladies!” 

The line on the tombstone haunted her for 
long afterwards—she could not forget it. 

It was as though it were stamped in unfading 
characters upon her heart—an evergreeu 
memorial of that April day. 

Lately, however, she had seen but very little 
of Mr, Chester, and time passed heavily enough 
for Hazel Lostwithiel, a 

He was getting very busy, her grandmother 
explained to her, busier every day. Indeed, it 
was always a busy time of year for him just 
now, Lady Lucilla told Hazel. 

Whenever he called at Grayladies now he 
never seemed able to remain for any length of 
time, and frequevtiy he was seen about the 
place and did not enter the houee at all. 

He had said to himself that the less he beheld 
of Sir Mordred’s young daughter the better in 
every way would tt be for his peace of mind—if 
that indeed were not clean gone already ! 

The niistake, as Valentine called it; had begun 
with a chivalrous pity. That chivalrous pity, 
unfortunately perhaps for him, had changed into 
a noble love. > 

Every Sunday morning Hazel, in the spacious 
fusty old chariot, with John Silvester perched in 
solitary state i his hammercloth, drove alone 
to the village church and took her place quietly 
in the Lostwithiel family-pew with every eye 
there upon her, 

She was perfectly conscious at such tines that 
she was the focus of general observation—that 
rich and poor, high and low, were, even as they 
gabbled their thoughtless prayers, thinking of 
herself and Hazel Hope. 

Could she have found the cou and com- 
posure for the act, she would have drawn some- 
times the shabby red curtains around her seat, 
and screened thus her pale young face from the 
curious gaze of the people in her neighbourhood. 
For tweaty long years had that carved osken 
pew in the chancel gone unoccupied by any one 
member of the family at Grayladies, No wonder 
now, then, that the congregation their fill 
at Hazel Lostwithiel, and remembered and 
thought ab the same time of Hazel Hope. 

From his seat in the body of the little church 
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Valentine Chester, with the rest of the Gwynne 
folk, saw: the girl, ; and how intensely he 
felt for, and euffered \ “ith, Hazel Lostwithiel on 
these difficult occasions none but hiweself knew 


then. 

And Havel always prayed very earnestly for 
yer grandmother, knowing that it was the utmost 
she could do for her, 

“The longer she lives,” said the poor child, 
drearily, “the greater, it seems to me, becomes 
my «in, And yet when she dies I aball be 
utterly alone in the world—all alone! Heaven 
help me, I am unhappy indeed |” 


oe 


CHAPTER VI. 
NEARER AND NEARER. 


ArrHouGH it was by this time quite well known 
throughout the county that Sir Mordred Lost- 
withiel's young daughter had cone to dwell with 
her grandmother, the recluse Lady Lucilla, at 
the old mansion of Grayladies, no one dreamed 
for a moment of visiting the young stranger. 

Nor, for the matter of that, did Hazel Lost- 
withiel herself expect that such a miracle would 
come to pass for her. 

She had guessed and foreseen accurately 
enough what her fate would be before she came 
to Grayladies, 

Notwithstanding, her appearance in the neigh- 
bourhood had created a very great stir and sen- 
sation; and Hagel’s beauty, her loveliness, and 
more especially her splendid inheritance, were the 
chief theme of many a dinner-party for ‘miles 
around her home. 

There was many a warm-hearted young fellow 
in the vicinity of Grayladies who would have 
ventured much to procure an introduction to the 
beautiful and wealthy young Hazel Lostwithiel, 
if only the terrible circurastances by which she 
yas hedged in could somehow have been ordained 
juite otherwise than they were, 

As it was, worse luck, they said, the gulf and 
varrier betwixt them and her were simply im- 
prsable, insurmountable, 

Merciful Powers, what had her father, the late 
Sir Mordred, been dreaming of, pray, that he 
should bave left his only child to a guardianship 
0 cote as that of the dowager Lady Lost- 
withiel | 

Why did not the whole world know the dark 
and terrible secret of her life—the frightful 
cluud of blackest suspicion under which she had 
lived these past twenty years ! 

Nevertheless, as time went on, grandmother 
and grandehild grew to be more and more to 
cech other—almost ingensibly so, they felt. 

“Real friendship,” says Lord Chesterfield 
omewhere, “ is a slow grower ;” and surely the 
same may be said with truth of a real and true 
fection, 

They, these two, stood so completely alone in 
‘he world, the mutual attachment was after all 
but natural, 

The past now was never at any time alluded to, 
The present was everything, and must he 
cherished accordi y- 

The future should be left to itself and—Heaven. 

Sometimes, after a long day passed in the 
‘eclusiou of the tower-room, Hazel would succeed 
‘a coaxing Lady Lucilla—ever a matter of no 
iuconsiderable difficulty—out of doors with her, 
hed 3 breath of the fresh spring wind which came 
olicking up from the valley by the river. 
‘here, along the neglected paths and alleys of 
‘hat once fair garden, where the wild red roses 
alla-tangle were beginning to bud and bloom, 
he honeysuckle to make the air faint with its 
Aost delicate breath, and the heavy-headed car- 
dations to burst into glerious life and colour, the 
“waln would pace to and fro for hours together ; 
‘ue elder woman leaning so trustingly upon the 
arm of the you , wad thanking kind Heaven 

_ tor thia child of her old 
D Sometimes they would sit in the shadowy old 

uteh garden in the twilight, where the . 

the 


hopper chjrped in the mournful silence ai 


ivy rustled ghostly on the gray walls of the 
‘ower, there to wateh the pale stars bestrewing 





the violet sky or to wait for the slow uprising of 
the dim crescent moon over the misty distant 
woods surrounding Gwynne, 

One evening, deep in gentle quict converse, 
they had wa side by side, all unconscious 
whither their steps were leading them in the soft 

ay gloem, pas: the dense shrubberies that 

auked the rose-garden, and so out on to the 
dewy greensward of the park that lay stretching 
in the starlight beyond. 

The pathway under the trees was upon the 
slope of the wooded valley. 

The breeze from the river was in their faces, 

The rush and swirl of the eddying turbulent 
water smote their ears. 

Lady Lucilla halted suddenly, leaniug heavily 
upon the arm of Hazel. 

“Where--where are you taking me?!’ she 
said, in accents of acute distress. “This is 
wrong--we should not be here. Let us go back, 
Hazel, and return to the house. I have not been 
near the river—I have not even once seen it— 
since+—gjace——-Ah, L do not like it—the cruel 
water,” whispered Lady Lucilla hoarsely, her 
worn face taking an ashen hue in the twilight, 
“Come away, my darling—Oh, please, come 
away !” 

The young girl had started violently. She 
glanced around her, trembling, fearful. 

“ Yes, yea, dear grandmother,” she said sooth- 
ingly, ‘ neither do [ like the cruei water yonder, 
nor the sound of it. I hate it! I hate it!” said 
Hasel Lostwithiel passionately. “It makes one 
so terribly sad. We will return at once, grand- 
mother dearest.” 

“Sad indeed—ah yes!” murmured Lady 
Lucilla brokenly. She gently plucked the girl 
by the arm. “ The night is falling rapidly,” she 
said—* look at the bats, dear! Yes, we will go 
home, Hazel. I am tired—ah, so tired !” 

And they left the darkling path under the 
trees, where the voice of the river could be 
heard, 

Unless accompanied by Mrs, Comfort, or shut 
up alone in the ponderous yellow coach, Hazel 
Lostwithiel seldom ventured now beyond. the 
gates of the hilly park. 

People would stare at her so curiously~-so per- 
sistentiy, she found—just as they stared and 
atared of a Sabbath morning, instead of minding 
their pastor and their prayers. 

She could not endure the strange pity of their 
gaze, the mute wonder and conjecture of their 
unsated eyos, 

It was a trying, a most unnatural existence for 
one 80 young ; and the dreariness, the strain, the 
secret pain and misery of it all were beginning 
to tell markedly upon her health. 

The heart within her was always heavy and 
aching. She was growing to look wan and ill, 

The occasional glimpse of one beloved face, the 
occasional touch of one dear hand, was the poor 
child's only joy. 

But this was a matter indeed that she dared 
scarcely admit even to herself. 

For was not it desperately wrong and ‘ua- 
womanly, she argued inwardly and pitifully, nay 
immodest, to give away one’s love unsought— 


| forgetting that tender sentiment of the love- 


jorn Olivia, that-—— 

“ Love sought is good, but given unsought 7s 
better.” 

And the shadows abou’ the old house deepened, 
the gloom increased, 

Was Grayladies never again to know the bless- 
ing and the relief of perfect peace ' 


“Mrs, Comfort, [ cannot, I will not shut my 
eyes to the fact any longer. My grandmother is 
really ill. She is fading visibly day by day. 
Something must be done.” 

Mrs, Comfort, as it happened, was in the still- 
room, laboriously tidyiug a cupboard. 

Miss Lostwithiel, coming upon her unawares, 
had laid her small hand beseechingly upon the 
startled old creature's shoulder. 

The bright morning sunshine streamed and 
danced in at the long bare barred windows of the 
still-room, and somehow seemed to mock the 
expression of deep melancholy and entreaty 
which troubled the face of Hazel Lostwithiel. 





“ Something, I say, must be done, Mra, Com- 


fort,” repeated the young girl, almost passion- 
ately, as the ancient housekeeper moved her head 
slowly from side to side after her own charac- 
teristic, dubious fashion. 2 

“T have told you before, my dear young lady,” 
she was beginning, “that doctors can’t do her 
at a For well I know that her poor lady- 
ship--—-” 

“Whenever I am talking to her,” went on 
Hazel, unheeding, pressing her hands restlesaly 
together, “she does not even appear to hear me, 
answers me at random, and then wakes up as ib 
were with a start, and asks me to tell lier again 
what it was I was saying. IfI attempt to read 
to her it is the same thing—I cannot interest 
her—-she does not really listen, I know. She is 
fading fast, Mrs. Comfort, I tell you again ; and 
it is downright sinful of us, it is a crime, nob to 
do our beat amongat us to save her!” 

The old woman sighed breezily, and shook her 
head once more, - 

Hazel Lostwithiel waited in & sort of agony. 

‘“My dear young mistress,” spoke Mrs. Com- 
fort, at last, “it isn’t a disease of the body, you 
know, but of the mind.” She paused ; then-—- 
“nothing can cure that. And, Miss, Hazel, dear,” 
speaking and fidgeting nervously, “you-—you 
mustn’t be frightened at allif she gets a little 
queerer still. She is always more difficult to 
manage in the summer—as—as the month o’ 
June comes on, you know. She gets low like, 
and falls a-thinking of Sir Mordred, and of-—of 
Hazel Hope. The truth is—and you ought to 
know it, dearie—she walks at night sometimes ; 
but you mustn't be frightened, Miss Hazel, I tell 
you, because she’s as harmless as a babe,” 

“ Walks at night?” faltered Hazel, under her 
breath, 

Yes,” said Mra, Comfort mysteriously, drop- 
ping her voice too. “iishe haz been drowey- 
like during the day-~extra mopy and drowsy- 
like, I mean, Miss Hazel—she starts up of a 
| night sometimes, and roams moaning about the 
house. Didu’t you hear her the other night!” 

Hazel Lostwithie! shuddered iavoluntarily. 

“No. I have heard nothing,” she said 

“T ought to have warned you before, my dear,”’ 
said the old housekeeper, with a sorrowful air ; 
“but I forgot all about it, and that is a fact. 
You see, I am so used to her and her queer 
ways, myself, that I don’t think anything of ’em 
now. However, I always get cut of bed and 
follow her and watch her, Miss Hazel, if 1 chance 
to hear her moving about in the corridor,” 

This was enough for Bazel. 

She quitted the still-room more ill at ease 
than ever, determined without any further delay 
to seek and find Valentine Chester. 

How easy and uatural it seemed, she thought, 
with a beating heart, to regard him always as a 
very tower of streugth under any preasing need 
or difficulty—to turn to him ever for prudeot 
counsel in the hour of trouble or trial. 

He would be certain to advise her aright. He 
was so strong, so teuder, and true. 

She went straightway out into the pure fresh 
air—the glorious warm suushine, uashadowed 
and free, which was flooding the green landscape 
both near and afar with the radiance cf early 
summer—and gazed around her anxiously. 

He had not shown himself at Grayladies for 
the last two days. 

Surely he would come this morning ? 

She made her way round to the back of the 
house, where, on the rising ground, the “ broken 
sheds looked sad and strange” against the fair- 
ness of the clear blue eky, her dark eyes, timorous 
notwithstending their great fear and anxiety, 
roving hither aud thither in quest of Valentine. 

She espied him presently, leaning over the 
yard gate, talking cheerfully to oid John Sil- 
vester, who, clad to-day in a grimy smock-frock, 
and armed with a mighty pitchfork, was getting 
in fodder for the horses. 

Valentine Chester, catching sight of Havel, 
left old John immediately and came to meet 
her, 

Gis self-command was strong and sure, his 
power of self-repression equally certain. There 
was nothing whatever discernible in the mau’s 
outward bearing to betray the presence of the 





conflict within him, 
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The rare, warm colour had dyed the cheeks of 
Hazel for 2 moment ere she could tender him 
her unsteady little hand. 

** You will deem me very troublesome, I fear,” 
ashe began, hurriedly, before he could speak bim- 
self, “but—but you must forgive me when I tell 
you that I am uneasy, indeed so very, very 
anxious, on my grandmother's account. I know 
no peace—I cannot rest,” she went on, growing 
& little incoherent as she stood there with Valen- 
tine, “ for thinking about her, Mr. Chester ; and 
I want you to doa kindness for me. Will you 
summon a doctor—a clever doctor—from Churn- 
borough? I want to consult him. I would not 
trouble you, Mr. Chester, oh, believe me,” cried 
the girl, piteously, “were I better acquainted 
than I am, myself, with the seighbourhood 
hereabout and its resources |” 

He was looking down with intense feeling upon 
the sweet white face which had of late grown so 
inexpressibly dear to him; noting with aching 
beart the changes in it, the tragic sadness of the 
beautiful eyes and mouth 

Yes, she was changed—had grown whiter and 
thinner. It was, then, as he had feared all along 
{é might be with her. 

She could not thrive in—contend against—the 
oppressive air and influences of Grayladies. 

Like a rare anddelicate plant, she had begun to 
droop already—taken from its native atmosphere 
and transplanted in uncongenial soil. 

And so watching her, he longed with a longing 
that was hard indeed to overcome to take her 
then and there in those strong true arms of his, 
and to cheer and soothe her thus with the dear 
dark head pillowed tenderly upon his breast. 

Well, he was a foo] and a dreamer for his pains, 
he told himself contemptuously. 

And how amused would she be perhaps, not- 
withstanding her sorrow, could she but divine 
what was passing through his mind just then ! 

“If it would afford you the slightest satis- 
faction, Miss Lostwithiel,” he said kindly, crush- 
ing down the love in his heart with the might of 
an iron will, “to consult a physician vivd voce on 
the subject of—of Lady Lucilla’s malady, I will 
myself ride into Churnborough and request 
Doctor Bowman to call on you here to-morrow. 
He has frequently seen Lady Losiwithiel in days 
gone by. He knows her case well. I suggest 
Doctor Bowman, because I do not think that she 
would ever consent to eee a stranger.” 

“Thank you,” returned Hazel eagerly. “It 
would give me infinite relief—I should indeed 
feel so grateful to you, Mr. Chester—if you could 
arrange for me an interview with this Doctor 
Bowman. You see, I want so much to know— 
to find out ” 

She halted, broke off, looking curiously dis- 
treseed. 

“Yes?” questioned Valentine gently. 

“Tb is that I~that I want so greatly to know 
how much longer my grandmother is likely to be 
spared tome. Do you yourself think that she 
will live much longer, Mr. Chester!” she asked 
him earvestly. 

Valentine looked troubled, and just a little 
shocked. 

The inquiry was so straightforward, eo pain- 
ully direct—from the lips of any other woman, 
he said to himeelf, it would have been unfeeling 
and heartless to a degree, . 

“She is old, you know, Miss Lostwithiel,” he 
began reluctantly. “ Her life bas been so full of 
care and shadow, that one hesitates to—to—-—-” 

* Ah, you think, then, that it is next to impos- 
sible for ber to go on living in her present state ! 
In plain words you believe her to be dying $” in- 
terrupted the girl feverishly. 

“Yes,” he said gravely then, “I do, Mies Lost- 
withiel.” 

“Well, Iam glad of it—I am thankful to hear 
it!” cried Hazel, with strange inexplicable fer- 
vour. “It is better so—far better so!” Adding 
in haste, ‘‘ Thank you once more, Mr. Chester, I 
shall look for Doctor Bowman to-morrow.” 

She had turned from him the next moment, 
and was walking quickly away, 

It was not wise to trespass unduly upon the 
limites of Valentine’s precious time, ehe told her- 
aelf, to say nothing of that other folly of loving 
to be near him, merely and solely for the sake of 





| me sorely at times. 


' her sad young life—then her days should be all 


that subtle sense of sweet contentment which 
such nearness alone afforded her. 

Valeutine Chester gaved thoughtfully after the 
slender figure of Sir Mordred Lostwithiel’s young 
daughter, until the ivied buttress of ove of the 
outbuildings took her from his jealous sight. 

“I do not—I cannot altogether understand 
her,” he roused, his head bent, hie hand on his 
short brown beard. “She puzzles aud perplexes 
Ah, if but the power were 
mine, and the right too, to dispel the gloom from 
sunshine to their close! ” 

* * * * 

The early summer moon shone clear and cold 
that night—or rather during the small hours of 
the following day. 

At one o'clock, or thereabout, the pale Queen 
of Night was at her fairest and best. 

Hazel Lostwithiel awoke somewhat suddenly to 
hear the sound of a voice, a troubled moaning, 
in the corridor outside her chamber door. 

The cold white moonlight lay s!antwise athwart 
her bed. The dismal hooting of an owl in the 
battlements alone broke the deadly night stillness 
out of doors, 

Hage! Lostwithiel listened breathlessly. 

Her heart beat loud and fast against her side. 

Footetepa had passed the vicinity of her room 
—the sound of that low, unhappy voice, now, 
was dying away mournfully in the distauce 
somewhere, 

Hazel rose quickly from her bed, trembling 
not @ little, and found her dressing-gown and 
ali 


ppera. 
Flinging back the dark veil of her beautiful 
soft hair, she peered cautiously forth into the 
corridor. 

At the far end of that broad oak passage she 
could just distinguish Lady Lostwithiel, standing 
there motionless at a long, uncovered window, 
with the ghostly moonlight streaming around 
her. 

Mrs. Comfort, in groteeque déshabdillé, was with 
her mistress, it appeared ; and was holding out 
to her a heavy woollen shawl, and dumbly 
entreating the poor lady to return to the bed she 
had left. 

But Lady Lucilla never stirred, took no heed. 

She looked like a figure carved in stone, there 
in her straight white drapery, to which the rays 
of the large white moon had lent such an un- 
earthly colouring. 

Hazel, choking down the cry of horror which 
sprang to her Jips, ran noiselessly along the 
corridor towards her grandmother. 


(To be continued.) 








Tae oldest guild in England is the Worshipful 
Company of Blacksmiths. Ib etill enjoys the 
ancient right of inspecting any smith’s shop 
within four miles of the boundary of tlie City of 
London, 





Mosr people are familiar with the appearance 
if not with the use and taste of condensed milk, 
but very people know how it is prepared. The 
inventor was laughed at, as a matter of course, 
but he died .worth 7,000,000 dols, made by the 
business, which has now grown to be a gigantic 
industry. He somewhat astonished his country- 
men by carrying the entire daily eupply for New 
York in a ten-quart pail, delivering it himself to 
| his customers. It was firet introduced thirty 
years ago, and the process of making it is very 
simple, The fresh milk is poured irto a great 
copper tank, with a steam jacket, and while it is 
being heated sugar is added, and the mixture is 
then drawn off into a vacuum tank, where evapo- 
ration is produced by heat. This vacuum tank 
holds 9,000 quarts, It has a glass window on the 
top, through which the operator looks from time 
to time. He can tell by the look of the - 4 
when the time haa arrived to ehut off steam, ai 
this must be done just at the right moment, or 
the whole batch will be spoiled. It is then drawn 
into forty-quart caps, and these are seb in very 
cold spring water, where they are made to re- 
volve mechanically in order that their contents 





TWO MARRIAGES, 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XXII.—(continued.) 


Bnvxs the parlour-maid was right. They were 
able “to manage” quite easily between them ; 
but their patient had a long hand-to-hand strug. 
gle with Death, the reaper, 

She was not violent—she had not the strength 
of three, as sometimes happens—she merely lay 
ina kind of dreamy state, and talked and started 
aa it were, in her a 

Her tempersture was up to the highest, when 
one-half degree beyond means death. 

For days and days it was touch and go; for 
weeks and weeks she was not out of danger. Her 
pretty curly hair was all cut off. 

She was so emaciated and wasted that those 
who had known Mrs, Vernon two months previ- 
ously would scarcely recognize her in Mra, George 
now. 

It was acurious cerebrai case, and rather out 
of the ordinary line. Dr, Moss (who was one of 
the rising medicos of the neighbourhood) took 
even great interest in it; he watched symptom 
after symptom gradually develop itself and die 
away, with a sense of apprehension and subse- 
quent trivmph. 

He feltas if he had contested, as far as it was 
in human ekill to contest, with death, for this 
young woman's life; and that, despite of the grip 
that the grim destroyer bad seemed to have on 
her life, he bad triumphantly wrested her from 
him. 

He consequently took an unusual interest in 
Mrs. George for thie reason, and for others, 

She had something mysterious about her— 
there had been some great mental shock—in the 
late fierce contest n» effort, no wish of hers, had 
been upon the side of ae Mig af was young, 

ibly pretty, and iy 
PoWhat did this ant Why, when her reason 
had slowly returned, did she gaze at him iaterro- 
gatively as he called her Mrs, George ? 

Who were Gilbert, and Alick, and Jack? Who 
was Lizzie—whom the other of whom she spoke 
in terms of shrinking horror in her ravings} 
whom she seemed to feel pursuing her—whom 
she declared to be bid behind the window cur- 
tains, or looking through the windows; from whom 
she wonld hide her head, and turn away shud- 
dering? Yes, it was an unusual case, and a 
fascinating case! 

Dr. Moss was unable, all the same, to tell any 
of this to the other lady patients—who it was 
that had taken the “Bower”; beyond the faet 
that she was young, that she had a wonderful 
constitution, aud that her name was Mrs, George, 
he was no wiser than they were themselves ! 

Now, too, that she had been reduced to a slow 
convalesance after three months’ il!ness—that she 
sat upin an arm chair, with crop locks, white 
sunken face, and skeleton hands— she was entirely 
silent about herself, and, instead of being grateful 
to him fur hie exertions, only looked as him with 
hvilow and reproachful eyes, that seemed to eay, 
as plainly as possible,-— 

“Why am Lalive? Why did you not let me 
die?” 

There had been a search made among ber small 
belongings for some clue to the address of her 
friends, but there was nothing in the dressing 
bag that threw any light upon who Mrs, George 
wae, or where she had come from. It merely 
coviained a change of linen, the usual silver 
fittings and ivory brushes, and a pair of shoe: 

However, one thing was evident—the lady ws 
wealthy. 

Madame Smart had banked a large cheque 
for her, and told her domestics that “uo es 
pense was to be epared;” but was aggraval- 
ingly mysteriovs as to avy further intelligence. 
“. When Georgie was able to sit up, and take ped 
in hand, she des ed a note to Gilbert Ver- 
non’s club, written in such feeble characters that 
he hardly recognised them. 

He had, during this long 
distracted, having as little idea 
Georgie as Mr. Blaine himself. 


silence, been nearly 
of where to find 





may cool evenly. 


Mr, Blaine, bafiled as he was, was hugging him 
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self with this small consolation : had he not read 
simost daily in the agony column of the morning 
papers, “G, V. to G—Where are you! Send 
your address ;" and seeing this week after week, 
at intervals, was proof positive that she had not 
peen found, 

Yes, his game, so he told himself, was to keep 
his eye steadily on Vernon and the children. She 
was sure ta come to the latter if she was alive. 
Yes, the children would be a bait that would catch 
her without fail, 

And they were now in London, But supposing 
that she were dead-—how would it be then {— 
how, especially about the money? Was he not 
the legal heir? On the whole, if she were dead, 
and he had proof positive of her death, he would 
be rather pleased than otherwise; for, ia the 
firat place, he foresaw that she would give a good 
deal of trouble, to put the case in its mildest 
form, and, secondly, he had no objection to 
having no partner in the late George Harvey's 
fortune. 

Things ware in this state three months after 
Mrs. Vernon’s flight. She was just recovering, 
among total strangers, from an illness that had 
brought her to the door of death. 

Gilbert was wearied and disheartened looking 
for her—watching the papers, watching every 
woman's figure he met in the street, in the vain, 
vague hope of stumbling on her. She must be 
in London. 

Mr. Blaine was watching him, and was so far 
unrewarded by his outlook, sharp as it was. His 
finances had become desperately low, and he 
waa seriously thinking of making a compromise 
with his wife's lawyers, aud departing whence 
he came, with a moderate sum in ready money— 
sufficient to start him once more in his favourite 
career, However, the discovery of Mra. Blaine’s 
whereabouts put an end to this notion, 

Gilbert Vernon had not found it merely the 
work of a day to break up a large establishment 
at the Manor, The proceas had occupied a 
couple of weeks, even with Ligzie’s most ener- 
getic assistance. He had to study Mrs, Grundy 
rather than make a bolt of it, as he at fires 
intended. 

He had had to make blundering answers and 
vague replies when questioned avout Mrs, Ver- 
non, He could not, dared not, brave as he was, 
blurt out the whole awful truth at once, and thus 
toss his and Georgie’s reputation abroad to be 
worried to death by the hungry scandalmongers 
of the neighbourhood, 

Mrs.'Vernon had gone from home; they were 
all going from home, and the house was to be 
thut up for a time. He did not add th»t it 
wag his present intention never to darken its 
doors again. 

He could not endure it as it was—to see 
Liesie sitting and looking gravely sympathetic 
io her place opposite to him at meals, to note 
an empty chair, to miss a step, a laugh, a 
voice that had seemed part of his own identity, 
to take up a book and find a well-known paper- 
cutter ull between the leaves, to see her half- 
finished work hanging out of her work-basket, 
to be constantly asked by the ignorant boys up- 
staira, “ When was mother coming back?” 

_In some senses, as Mise Fave had said, it was 
like 8 death, but in another it wes worse. He 
told himself that he had rather follow her to the 
grave his beloved, his honoured wife than have 
lest her like this, 

Careful and guarded as he was in public strange 
things coed out, and, although the whole despe- 
rate Case was not known, there were a good many 
piquant surmises, Timer were flat, and people 
were glad of a more racy topic than the wearher, 
and they knew that there was some screw loose 
up at the Manor, 

Strange to say, Gilbert had the benefit of their 
suspicions, He had never been a tame, domestic 
husband, in spite of appearances. He was too 
confirmed a bachelor before Miss Grey had caught 
hica, aud now he had broken loose. 

h his was the amiable verdict of the neighbour- 

ood on the state of affairs at the Manor, but the 
real state of matters was as follows now—three 
ani 

“here was Georgie convalescent, dally strug- 
ling back towards recovery, daily centering 





o 
why no notice had been taken of her letter to the 
club, There was Gilbert, tired of searching, tired 
of waiting, gone for a short yachting cruise to 
divert his thoughts, which cruise, owing to con- 
trary winds and bad weather, was prolonged to 
nearly « month, There was Mir. Blaine, at the 
end of his wits, at the end of his money, stalking 
the streets of London with roving, fierce-looking 
eyesand empty pockets, ready to take anything 
in reason and go, but there was no party to treat 
with oneither side. Mrs, Blaine had vanished — 
Mr. Vernon had gone abroad |! 

One afternoon, in the beginning of May, the 
doctor had arrived to see his patient at the Bower 
as usual, She was now downstairs, seated near 
the fire, in the large, low, over-crowded drawing- 
room, wrapped in a soft, white shawl, that con- 
cealed her thin, shrunken figure, her almost skele- 
ton hands playing idly with the fringe, answering 
languidly the doctor’s questions, and turning a 
deaf ear to his suggestion —“ change of air.” 

A sudden loud ring catne from the gate—rings 
at this hour of the day were uncommon at the 
Bower. It was positively a gentleman, who had 
come in a hansom, asking to see Mrs, George. He 
was young, good-looking, well-dressed, and he 
seemed to have no doubt whatever of his admit- 
tance and welcome. Binks demurred. 

“Mra. George was not fit to see anyone ; she 
had been very ill. The doctor—-~” 

“T will undertake that she will sea ma, be glad 
to see me!” said ber visitor with curt decision. 
“ Show me in.” 

** Who shall I say?” she asked, her hand on 
the door, but to which he made no answer, but 
walked straight in. 

The indignant Binks stood back, to see the 
effect and what her mistress would say to this 
intrusion. She rose hurriedly, dropping her 
shawl, and stretching out both her hands—as he 
had half-crossed the room-—-gasped out in a voice, 
half choked with emotion, the one word-—- 
“ Gilbert } ” 

Who was this Gilbert? Hein his turn said, 
hurriedly, ‘‘Good heavens, Georgie! How iil 
you have been!” gazing at her with horrified 
amazement. 

Her hair was cut short like a boy’s, but luckily 
was curly ; her face was pinched to half its size ; 
her eyes, on the contrary, were of unnatural di- 
mensiona—her clothes simply hung upou her— 
her eager, outstretched hands were absolutely 
skin and bone, 

* Yes,” recovering her presence of mind very 
speedily, ‘I have been very ill. This kind doc- 
tor,” introducing her medical attendant, “has 
managed to pull me through. Sit down here,” 
pushing a low chair towardshim. “Oh! ”--with 
an irresistible impulse-—‘I am so glad to see 
you,” her eyes filliag with tears. 

“YT only got your letter this afternoon—an 
hour We landed from Lisbon this morning. 
I went yachting with Durant ;” seaticg himeelf, 
and surveying her exhaustively as he talked in a 
low voice, 

“The children—how are the children?” was 
her next question—a question that made Dr. 
Moss prick up his ears. 

“T have not seen them yet; they are with 
Aunt Fanny. But I have heard of them con- 
stantly-——-they are perfectly well.” 

* And Alick’s croup ?” very anxiously. 

‘* Has not troubled him this winter,” 

" And do they mies—do they ever talk—you 
—-you know what I mean?” Tears were not 
merely trembling in her eyes, but rolling down 
her wan cheeks. 

“Mra, George,” said the doctor, feeling that 
he was one too many, and at the same time bound 
to exert his authority and to try and shorten this 
too agitating interview, of which he could not 
make head or tail; ‘I am going. I must ask 
your friend to curtail his visit, and to come 
another day. You are perhaps not aware, sir,” 
turning to Gilbert, “ of how very ill she has been, 
of how the least thing upsets her aud throws her 
back for days, of the desperate struggle she has 
had for life? Leave now to-day and come back 
—~say in a week—when she will be stronger and 
more prepared for an interview, Then you can 





feel that you are doing her good instead of harm. 
You see what you have brought about now?” 


lowering his voice, as he indicated his weeping, 
trembling, utterly unhinged patient. 

Of course, under these circumstances, Gilbert 
took leave, promiging to return shortly, and “ to 
bring "—pressing her hand—-“ good news. This 
is Monday. {I will be here again on Thursday.” 

“Say Saturday!" iuterrupted the doctor, 
authoritatively, 

“ Well,” reluctantly, “I'l! say Saturday, and I 
shall expect to see a great change then—-expect 
to find your patient looking something different 
from this,” nodding his head gravely 

In another moment they were both gone—the 
garden door had closed upon both the doctor and 
the visitor. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


Tax following Saturday Mr. Vernon, whose 
appearance had given rise to many serious 
speculations in the kitchen, was true to his tryst 
at the bower. 

Georgie was awaiting him impatiently. She 
had discarded her shaw! for a thick velvet dress. 

She had ordered in quantities of flowers to 
deck the two or three dozen stands and jars and 
specimen glasses. She Lad made the best and 
most of her short locks, There was quite a 
colour in her cheeks, colour inspired by hope, 
that so often tells a flattering tale—hope based 
on Gilbert's whispered parting promise of bring- 
ing her “ good news.” 

She had made up a little parcel for him to take 
to the children, aud had wrung a promise from 
the doctor that if she continued to improve she 
might have a short drive in a brougham next 
week, and then she would see them. 

How her eyes longed for the sight. Alto- 
gether she was looking surprisingly better, when 
Bioks ushered in “ Mr, Vernon.” 

But what a change was here! He looked 
miserable and ill, and wretched---he locked graver 
than a judge. 

‘* Weil,” she said, scarcely noticing this at first 
in her eagerness and impatience, ‘‘I have been 
counting the hours till you came. What have 
you to tell me? Somehow,” pausing, “you do 
not look as if you brought me good news! And, 
oh ! how strange it is to see you sitting there and 
talking to you as if you were just an ordinary 
visitor |” 

“TI have good news for you, in one sense” he 
said, at last. “I have seen hima! He has come 
to terms! He will never trouble you any more !”’ 
She half started to her feet, “But, stop,” 
putting out his hand, “I have not finished yet. 
Wait until you bear ali. By some means he dis- 
covered that I knew where you were. He went 
to my solicitors, and told them they might offer 
you this arrangement ; to pay him one thousand 
per annum, punctually in advance. This they 
agreed to do, on his persona! receipt, and provided 
he gave a solemn promise that he made no 
attempt to discover you, ov in any way to disturb 
your life——’’ 

He paused, 

“Yes, yes," eagerly, “go ou! I know there is 
more |” 

‘* Besides this, he stipulates that he will not 
sign this agreement unless I give an equally 
binding promise never to see you, or speak to 
you, or have any communication with you as long 
as I lived!” 

“Qh! Gilbert !”—passionately—“ you will 
never promise that? Gilbert! Gilbert!” and 
she sobbed out his name in a mixture of avguish 
and love, “I never could bear ib, never, never to 
see you again |” 

“Tt will be hard,” he answered, speaking in a 
low, suppressed kind of voice, “ but think of the 
reverse of the medal, You will never see him 
egaic. Toa certain extent you will be free—- 
released !” 

“ The price is too high,” she said, looking over 
at him with a face of rigid pallor, “ He wil! ask 
me to give up the children next, What do you 
say to his offer!’ she added, with a sudden 
change of tone. 

There was a silence for fully a minute. Her 





companion got up, walked to the window, and 
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looked out, then he came back, eeemingly having 
laid in a new stock of self-command,— 

“I way, take it!” he anewered, in a voice | 
scarcely above ® whisper, “ Yes,” proceeding 
more firmly, “it will be a sacrifice, but you will } 
gain in the end. You will be able to bear it. 


I) 
must bear it too! Whatam I toyou }~—nothing ? | 


Any distant friendship between us would only 
ruin you for ever in the eyes of the world! I 
will go away. i will go abroad. And some- 
thing telle me that our troubleg will not last 
long. When things come to the worst they 
wuet mend Vhen night is darkest dawn is 
nearest ! 


Juite suddenly thie cloud fell upon us, j 
juite as suddenly it may disperse | 


‘* Never ! never |” she uttered, with quickened 
breath, “unless but by one way. There is only 
one hope. 

‘And what is that?” a:ked the other. 

* His death |” she returned, looking up with a 


kind of haggard fierceness in } 
that 1 shall kill him!” 

‘Georgie, Georgie!” cried her companion, 
‘you do not know what you are saying, and 
indeed, I do not wonder. What you have gone 
through lately, and this illness and all, is enough 
to make your brain pass over the narrow border 
that fences the mind from insanity, You must 
bear this firmly. It is not so bad as that firet 
wrench, You will have the children ; you are 
to see them when you please! You are free 
frora the awful dread of being claimed by him, 
It might be worse |” 

“It could not be worse!” she cried, wildly. 
“Lam losing you. Am I never—never to see 
you again j”” in a rapid, brokeu whisper, 

He bowed his bead, unable to speak. 

“Never!” iaa strain of unbelieving agony. 
“ Never in this world |"’ 

He is now duxab, He is more afiected than 
he is, for she can speak, be cannot, 

‘Then, Gilbert, if you must go--go soon 
Get it over!” she said, standing up, and turning 

him with a face like death. ‘1 suppose you 
nay uot even kies me now!” 

Whether he may or may not he does, He 
takes her, unresisting, in his arme, and kisses her 
passeionately—as we kias those whom we love-- 
vom whom we part for ever—whether death has 
laid his icy hand on them, or whether fate leads 
them manacled from beyond our reach. 

"hen he released her, and they stood for o 
ent hand in hand. 
all was over, Gilbert felt as if the | 
iness of this life was ebbing away fast—the | 

e moment which must bring parting for | 
é was hurrying towards them—every beat of | 
inadly-coursing pulses heralded ite approach. 
He only gave me half-an-hour to make it | 


° ¢ P 3 . i 
known to you--time is up,” he said, at last, in a | 


1er eyes, “I think 
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husky voice, “avd he must have his anawer 
hefore seven to-night. Heaven bless and keep 
you Georgie! Never forget me, though I am 


thrust out of your life! No one shall ever take 
your place in mine j” 
Aod then there was a cound of burried foot- 
of a door closing—he was gone ! 
eorgie sat down, gazing out into the front 
garden with dazed, vacant, unseeing eyes. She 
elt as if she had no feeling, as if she were turned 
to:tone, Sie was not even crying. 
inks now came in with the afternoon teatray, 
f latent excitement and curiosity, and has 
> speak three times before the rigid figure on 
tue sofa was aware of her presence, 
" Pretty doings, indeed |” 
Binks had come in before, very quietly, 
certainly, aud left as noiselessiy as she entered, 
She had seen this lady in Mr. Vernon's arms, 


SLEDS 


fuil 


He looked as if he were saying good-bye for a 
we while, and his face as he went out was as 
white as death, Mr. Vernon and Mrs. George— 


irse she might be a widow, and in that case 

there was not a word to be said ; and as to her, 

looked raore like a graven image than a living 

womaa, as she sat, ash white, with bent head 

and locked hauds, Was she going have 

another i!!nes 
” 
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Within a week, all business arrangements 
being completed, Mr. Vernon sailed for a voyage | 
rouud the world, with no definite idea as to how | 


long he was going to be away, and Mrs. George, | 


seeing his departure notified among the P. and 
O. passengers, set her face towards her children, 
whom her late trouble had quite thrown into the 
background in her thoughts, 

She called at Lady Fanny Barton’s, Mr. 
Vernon’s maternal maiden aunt, who had them 
in her keeping, the very first day she was able to 
be out, and rapturous was the meeting between 
the boys and their mother, but quite the reverse 
of rapturous between their grand-aunt, Lady 
Fanny, and that unfortunate young lady, 

She (Lady Fanny) was « spinster, who had 
always considered that her sister, Lady Eliga- 


. 


a 


| beth, in marrying good-looking Gilbert Vernon 


(the elder) had considerably lowered herself in 
the social scale, although the Vernons had a good 
estate, and were a respectable old country family. 

Some people might differ with her ladyship. 
She aud her sister were members of a numerous 
family of daughters, They had small fortunes 
and larger ideas about expenditure. Anyway, 
Lady Elizabeth managed to cripple her husband’s 
resources in an alarming manner, but died before 
she reduced him to absclute poverty, 

Family, rank, good blood, were what Lady 
Fanny worshipped, aud money. She waa not 
averse to the handsome inorease to her income 
that these grand-nephews brought her ; but then 
the scandal ! 

She had always been averse to Miss Grey, a 
mere companion. Gilbert, her nephew, ought to 
have married his cousin Lizzie—a suitable match 
in every way; but with these low marriages 
among her near connections she really-—raisin 
hands and eyes—did not know what the wor 


She accorded her new niece-in-law, Mra 
Gilbert, a very freezing reception, and made no 
wedding gift. 

Her feslings may be imagined, but not de- 
ecribed, when after four years, it is discovered 
that this wretched young woman has a busband 
all the time in the background, 

Lizzie, fresh from the scene of the disaster, 
poured all particulars fresh into her aunt’s 
horrified ears, aud at first she was inclined to 
cast ‘off the entire Vernon connection in the heat 
of her indignasion, but, on cooler reflection, she 
resolved not to send the family linen te the 
public wash, but to hush if up as much as 
possible, 

In the end, Gilbert, who had great influence 
with the old lady, prevailed on her to give the 
children a temporary home, and, after a hard 
battle and many hard words, she agreed to 
allow their mother to visit them when she 
pleased ; but-—— 

“Remember this, Gilbert,” she concluded 
imperiously, “it must be understood that I am 
not called upon to meet her or see her.” 

The old lady seemed quite to have forgotten 
this stipulation in -the present instance, as she 
sent a message to the nursery that she wished to 
see Mra. Blaine iu the drawing-room. 

Mra. Blaine, the very name so coolly repeated 
by the servant, made her wince as if,she had been 
struck across the face with a whip, especially 
when Aiick, the most precocious, looked up 
sharply from the lovely box of soldiers she had 
brought, and eaid,— 

“ Mother, who is Mrs. Blaine +” 

She shook her head ; she could not tell him. 
When time came to take leave there was a scene. 
The boys clung to her, aud cried, and said,— 

“You are not going away again—no, never 
again mother !’’ and it was only by promises of 
returnizg the next day—-promises like pie-crust— 
that she was allowed to tear herself away, and 
even then there was weeping 

She was ushered into the drawing-room, and 
there found Lady Fanny—a stout old person, ina 
black velveteen dress and white cap with mauve 
ribbons, with » long upper lip and bard, grey 
eyes, seated near the fire, at a little table covered 
With books, papers, and magazines. 

She did not even rise, much less hold out her 
hand when her late viece-in-law entered. She 
made a slight inclination of her cap and eyebrows, 
and said,—~ 

“I wished to see you, Mre, Blaine, Sit down,” 
looking towards a chair. 


| was coming to ! 


* Please, do not call me by that name. I wish 
to be known as Mrs. George,” said the other, in a 
low voice, 

“ And, pray, why?” aggressively, “ when the 
other is your lawful married name? We have 
had quite apa roasquerading under false 
names as it is, and a nice scandal you have made 
in our family |” 

“Ts it to tell me thie that you have sent for 
me, madam?” said Georgie, rising, with flashing 
eyes, 

TT No, no, I have some business to talk over. 
Sit down, and keep your temper,” 

Only for the sake of the boys upstairs, anc 
feeling that through them this insolent old 
dame had a hold over her, Georgie would have 
taken her departure there and then. } 

Was not her heart sore enough without this 
old woman’s gibes ? Asit was she slowly resumed 
her seat, and did all she could to réstrain her 
temper (as desired), and looked impatiently to 
hear what the business might be. 

“ You have money,” said Lady Fanny, glancing 
over her spectacles. “ A large fortune has come 
to you recently through some mysterious will 
discovered in a cabinet in a second-hand furniture- 
shop.” 

“Yes, and it is that hateful black cabinet and 
that will that have been the source of all my 
troubles,” broke in her visitor, hastily, ‘ That 
money has been my curse!” 

Lady Fanny gazed at her in contemptuous 
amazement. People who talk so impetuously of 
eurses were certainly not ladies, in her estimation. 

" Nonsense,” she said, impressively, “ absurd 
nonsense! Money never comes amiss to anyone, 
and least of all to you in your present position. 
You must immediately make o will, and lore no 
time about it!” 

“A will |” echoed her blankly, 
why?” 

‘* Because if you were to die now,” speaking as 
if it would be no great lose, ‘all your fortune 
goes to your husband, Mr. Blaine. Those boys 
upstairs would not geb a peony, In the eye of 
the law they are nothing to you nor to Gilbert.” 

She paused to allow her lietener to digest this 
bitter morsel, 

“The Vernon estates are strictly entailed; as 
you know. He can make no provision for them 
whilst you can. [6 is certainly a great pity 
especially about theeldest boy. He is a true Ver- 
non, with a slight look of our family, but it 
seems to me a punishment on Gilbert, He was 
so sceptical about the nice, suitable girls he met 
in society, He would have his own way, he 
would not listen to advice, and see what has——-” 

Georgie could not speak ; she was choking, 
Her silence was assumed to be assent, and hor 
tormentor continued,— 

“Of course he has had a bitter lesson, Next 
time he will look for a wife among his own set. 
Naturally, he wili marry again, and have, I hope, 
other children. As for those poor little creatures 
upetairs, who are neither Vernons nor Blaines, 
who have no legal parents, I look to you-—you 
who have brought them to such a pase,” dramati- 
cally waving her fat, red hand, to provide tor 
them.” 

Georgie rose. She was trembling with agita- 
tion ; her face was very white ; she could scarcely 
command her voice ; but she managed to say, 10 
a kind of hoarse whisper,— 

“T will make my will, I will provide for them. 
With regard to your nephew , 

She'waa about to say something violent, but a 
jook in the old lady’s hard, cruel eye restrained 
her. 

Had she ob the power to shut her doors upon 
her, and thus keep her locked out from that 
elysium upstairs. . 

She stopped abruptly, pulled down her veil, 
and walked quickly out of the room, despite !.ady 

Fanny's ery of “ Come back, come back 1 What 
was that you were about to say as to my 
nephew ?” 

The young woman, as she mentally termed her, 
was already out of the houee. 

Georgie made ier will az directed, and made 
many visits to her boys, never again encounter 
ing their odious grand-sunt, 


auditor, 








She waylaid them almost daily in Kensingioo 
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gardens, She even was permitted to carry them 
f io her own home occasionally, and have them 
ail to herself for a whole happy afternoon, 

Their visits puzzled the servants not a little, 
Their names were Vernon, and they called Mrs, 
George mother. More than that, thie curly- 
headed youngster was her very image. 

Months went by. It was now autumn, the 
jeaves were rustling about the little garden in 
front of the bower, larops were lighted early, and 
fogs were constant, 

Georgie sits in a low chair at the fire, a boy 
vestied at either side of her. They have been 
roasting apples and nuts, and are now listening 
to fairy tales. It is Alick’s birthday—he is five 
to-day ! 

\s Georgie proceeds glibly aud impressively 
with the history of the ugly duckling—with a 
dark head under one arm, a fair head under the 
other—two fascinated faces turned up towards 
hers—the tells herself that, after all, things 
might have beem woree. 

She is thankful for small mercies, and then she 
reproaches herself with having for a moment 
thought of her two dear boys as such. 

At least she has them, She has been rid 
of Peter; and, alas! of Gilbert !—where is 
he ? 

That he is “holding his head to other stars” 
she knows ; that he was in Melbourne when last 
heard of ; and—-well, after ali, the gap in_ his life 
is nothing to what it is in hers, 

Nevertheless, she is as near being completely 
happy this evening as che has been for many 
months ; and the only thing that disturbs her 
mind at present is the dread of the outer-gate 
bell, and the ring that is now nearly due, and 
will announce “the nurse and cab for the boys,” 

Little does she know of what is in store for 
her; and, indeed, it is just as well, otherwise 
she would not come in from the gate, havin 
» 3s her sons with hugs and kisses, and wrappe 
them up to their very nose, and sat down upon a 
low footstool’at the fire, her chin resting on her 
hand, with a face of such placid contentment, 


CHAPTER. XXIV. 


Miss Lizarz Fase had viewed her cousin’s 
departure with more equanimity than could have 
been expected. 

Tt was best that ke should go away till the 
affair had blown over—should go away and ace 
the world; enlarge his ideas and then come 
Te and marry a suitable wife (such as her- 
self, ) 

lf he had a hankering after Mrs. Blaine he 
would get over it by that time, and if the 
children were sent away to some cheap school, a 
good distance from London, so much the better, 

it was ridiculous of her Aunt Fanny to keep 
: ~ and pamper them, and let that woman see 

em. 

Why should she not have them with her? But 
this Lady Fanny, said Gilvert, would not permit, 
for fear of Mr. Blaine. 

“Mr. Blaine indeed,” scoffed Lizzie, with a 
shrug, “he is out of the country, and his tongue 
has been tied up by means of her pursé-stringe! ” 

But Miss Fane was wrong. Mr. Blaine had 
not left London ! his tongue had not been tied ; 
he was heartily dissatisfied with the small sum 
he bad been fool enough {to accept. He was 
resolved to have his rights, and was determined 
e pocket the remainder of Mrs. Blaine’s yearly 
ncome, 

“What was two hundred and fifty pounds 
every quarter! Nothing!” he growled, con- 
temptuously, He was on her trail now. She 
bad not only teo much money, but too much 
time upon her hands. She had no large house- 
— to look after; only herself to cater for ; 

urekeeping nil; No nursery demanded her 
care ; no letters—an early answer. She had no 
" “Visitors Ne pr the boys and Madame Smart ; 


she bad noneed o ty dresses ; shehad noamuse- 
ments; she had literally nothing to do but 
sleep and dress 


and eat. However, she was 


7 


She boldly took a district in the East-end, where 
she found an ample field for both time and 
money, 

Dressed in the plainest manner, with a veil 
tightly tied over her face, she went twice or 
three times a week across London, 

She had a sewing-class for girls—being, as we 
know, an excellent needlewoman herself—~and 
pretty young Mrs, George. was most popular 
with her pupils. 

She had a ‘mothers’ meeting” weekly, where 
she cut out, basted, and put together garments, 
which were sewed at for two hours by strange, 
unkempt, ragged-looking creatures, who stitched 
very badly, who had been coaxed in with all the 
artifices that the young Jady could command, but 
who now looked forward eagerly from week to 
week to Thursday, when, in a clean, bright room 
(hired), with a cheerful fire, they found their new 
friend anxiously awaiting them with smiles, and 
fowad their work settled and put ready, found 
fierce, frowsy-looking neighbours turning up with 
washed faces and clean caps. 

Then they allsat round inacircle, whilst she read 
aloud to them, not from the Bible—its very name 
would harden the countenance of these half- 
savages, She must begin tly with these 
women—with the thin end of the wedge. 

She did not know what their antecedents 
might be. Some of them looked capable of any- 
thing, some of them had bruised faces aud black 
eyes. Poor wretches? 

She read them some pretty, rather exciting 
domestic story, with a good moral not thrust too 
prominently to the front, 

She had a sweet voice, and as she sat in the 
middle of her crew of fishwives, street hawkers, 
&c., her hat off, her eyes bent on the book, she 
made a picture, that not a few of them paused to 
look at as they bit off their threads and bungled 
with the eyes of needles. 

What a funny sight it was to see this pretty 
young lady, so quiet and so at home, and so 
cheerful, in the middle of them ! 

There was Nan Boag, the organ-grinder’s wife, 
actually listening with tears in her eyes, as quiet 
asa mouse—she that was a match, with hands 
and nails and teeth, for any two policemen, 
There was Gipsy Bet, the terror of her own 
alley, sitting up making a flannel petticoat, with 
stitches two inches long, as sure as she would be 
roaring druvk on Saturday night. 

“ What was the reason that this young lady 
had been able to catch the likes of them?” 
moore decent-locking woman asked herself, 

The truth was these two hours weekly had a 
good name. One brought ancther, just for fun 
at first, and had come again always. They had 
tried to chaff her, bully her, irritate her av first 
—all to no purpose, She only smiled and turned 
off the point of their gibes with some good- 
natured answer. 

Then the room was clean, the fire splendid, 
the reading interesting, the work useful (even to 


pawn). 

All work became the property of those who 
made it, The lady found the stuff And ere 
they separated they had tea—first-class tea-—no 
wash; a big cup each, and as much: bread-and- 
butter as they could eat. 

They went to their homes, after these little 
re-unions, more humanised ; would make an effort 
to wash up and clean up ; would shriek and curse 
less freely ; and the more meetings they went to 
the more they became reformed. 

Very gradual, very slow, was thie change, but 
it was sure, Of course there had been some 
backsliding ; and at times Georgie, az she looked 
round those foxy or wolfish faces, barbarised 
with poverty, drink, and brutality, her beart 
sank, 

But she had been holding her class now for 
five months. She was reaping some rewards ; 
she was doing well with her girls and her women; 
and one evening, after a specially satisfactory 
meeting, she was on her way home-~it was about 
four o’clock ; and as she stood at a crossing, 
waiting for a chauce of getting over, and longing 
to be out of the mist and mud, and seated safely 
before her own lone hearth, she felt a rude heavy 
hand laid suddenly on her shoulder. 





always of a 
looked owt 


very energetic turn of mind, and 
for occupation beyond the Bower, 





At first she thought it was a policeman, and 





turned quickly round, She uttered a faint 
exclamation of horror, when ber eyes fell upon 
Peter Blaine ! 

Peter, thanks to her mouey, looking, as far as 
his clothes were concerned, extremely well-to-do. 
He wore a top coat, with a deep fur collar and 
cuff, a tall hat, and was smoking a fragrant cigar 
—no evil-smelling tobacco 

“T knew your walk,” he said, speaking with 
the cigar still between his teeth, and in the moet 
matter-of-fact manner, as if they had parted on 
the moat amicable terms, say that very morning. 
“You walk like a Spaniard. I'll say that for 
you. I’ve been after you this five minutea. I 
eaid to myself ‘that’s Georgie, for a fiver,” still 
holding her shoulder tightly. “I: was.” 

‘6 And if it was,” at last recovering the power 
of speech, “ pray, what do you want with me?” 
struggling to free herself quickly, 

“Want! That’s a good joke!” now taking 
her arm affectionately, and thrusting his fur cuff 
and tan glove under the sleeve of her neat brown 
Newmarket, “Come along; we can’t stand 
jawing in people’s way. We will just take a 
little turn down here, and have a chat,” leading 
her back the way she came—‘s comfortable, 
agreeable little talk.” 

“Say what you have got to say quickly, and 
let me go,” she answered, What do you want? 
more money ?” 

“ Aye, my dear,” pressing her arm, 
money, and you.” 

“And your written promise never to annoy 
me, approach me, or attempt to interfere with 
me ? ” 


‘more 


“My written promise is not worth a rotten 
apple. I made it when I was a foul--when I wae 
hard up ; but now I'm wiser, It’s never too jaie 
to mend,” giving her arm.a friendly pinch, as if 
to impress this worthy maxim on her mind. “ f 
was an ass to say I would part with you, my 
treasure, for such a paltry sum as a thousand 
a-year. I set a far higher price on you. I'll 
never parb with you, now I’ve got you safe, Myre. 

ne.” 


Tf passera by had net been too busy with their 
own affairs they might have noted this odd-look- 
ing couple--a tall, American-looking man, with 
fair moustache, an imperial, and furred coat, 
leaning confidentially on « young lady, and 
whispering rapidly into her ear, 

Her veil was half up, avd discovered only her 
pretty mouth and chin, Her eyes could scarcely 
be seen, 

Had they been visible, they were dark, glazed 
and distended with terror. Her whole attitude, 
if you looked at her closely, betokened shrinking 
repulsion, but the man leant so heavily, sv 
affectionately, on her arm she had no escape. 

Indeed, to speak the truth, he was scarcely the 
style of companion you would care to see you: 
sister, your cousin, or even your aunt walking 
alone with on a dusky afternoon in one of the 
East-end streets of London, 

** You see, my love, I was unwise to be dictatod 
to by that fellow, I have taken counsel with 
able friends since. The notion of the lover 
pensioning off the husband and sendivg him 
about his business is quite good enough to be put 
in a farce,eh? You seeit yourself! Your home 
ia with me, under my roof, It’s not much of a 
place yet, but when we have a little more money 
we will move on, eh ? I shall get youe Stanhope 
and a pair of good horses, and drive you in the 
Park. I’ll take you tothe theatre. I'll take you 
to races, and, if you're a good girl, over to Paria. 
Oh, you'll be happy enough, you'll see. T’ll show 
you life which is more than that other fellow 
ever did. Kept you boxed up in the country, 
nursing babies, and making clothes for old 
women-—f nice, lively sort of life that.” 

As Mr. Blaine thus fluently diecoursed and 
drew a picture of her future career, Georgie woe 
casting her thoughts on one idea alone—escape. 
He was evidently taking her horie—-to wherever 
his hateful home might be—taking her along 
quietly and firmly, with long, even strides that 
covered the ground very swtiftly. 

“ Look here,” she said, stopping suddenly, “if 
you don’t let go my arm this moment I't) call 
the police.” 

“Oh, you would give trouble, would you!” 
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giving her as he spoke a fierce little shake. “Do 
then, miy dear, call the policeman, I shall be 
very glad of his help, and you will only be 
exposing yourself. And do you know what [ 
shall tell him! That you are my wife; that you 
have beer guilty of bigamy ; that I am going to 
be good enough to take you back, like the kind, 
easy-going fellow that I am—for the sake of your 
good name ; that all the thanks I get is that you 
want to run away from me back to your lover, 
my little dear,” p 

“That ig untrue,” she interrupted, passion- 
ately. 

‘*Well, you would if you could, only he is 
beyond the seas, where J sent him. Yes, [ guess 
his face was a study when he heard my terme ! 
He never expected that would tie his hands, tuo. 
No letters, no meetings ; no—uo—no struggling, 
Mrs. B.,”" ferociously, “Remember I can run 
you in for bigamy ; seven years in Newgate, my 
elegaut Georgina ; so, as the police say, ‘ you had 
better come quietly, and anything you say will 
be used against you.’” 

‘i'l say one thing—you may use as you like, 
you cannot charge me with bigamy, There was 
proof of your death that satisfied everyone ; but 
| can charge you with something, and unless you 
release me T shall use my power without mercy,” 
speaking through her set teeth. “You are a 
forger, and I hold the forged bill and proofs.” 
“T's a@ lie,” returned the other, savagely, 

accorapanying the remark with a whole string of 
bluod-curdling oaths ; “anudif it was true, which 
it iv not, it would make me more resolved to 
have you,” now almost dragging her along by 
main force—-“ if more resolved I could be.” 

What was to become of her} She felt des- 
perate. There wat no possible escape for her but 
one, and that was to rush into the crowded 
thorougbfare and throw herself under the wheels 
of some vehicle, and thus end her misery for 
over. 

At this critical moment a brass baud and a 
crowd camesuddenly round the corner of a narrow 
street, 

Tt was something more than a mere band that 
attracted hundreds, not of boys and girls and 
idie women, but of big, burly, able-bodied men, 
who swallowed up all the foot-passengers and 
carried them along in a kind of current. 

Now was Georgie's time—now or never. With 
the strength of despair she wrenched away her 
hand, aud dived backwards among the mob. 

Peter saw her, and turned, but where she could 
wriggle and twist, being thin aad lithe and active, 
he could not follow. 

She cared not a straw for pushes and curses. 
To escape was life to be caught was death. She 
clung to a bar outside a shop door as if she were 
a drowning woman, whilst ten yards away she 
descried, in the thickest of the crowd, Peter's 
tall, gloasy hat and Peter’s fur collar, 

Then she ducked down aud dashed into the 
shop, 

“ You're frightened of the crowd, miss?” said 
en old woman who was sitting behind the counter, 
knitting and presiding over vegetables, looking 
at her over her brass specs, “It's some of their 
politics and nonsense. They'll be by presently.” 

* It’s not that, my dear, good woman,” gasped 
the other breathlessly ; “it’s a man in the crowd 
who is persecuting mo. Heo will be here directly. 
Ohj ” clasping her hands iv a frenzy, “ hide me, 
hide me, aud [’ll pay you well,” she panted out, 

“Up you go,” pointing to a winding stair that 
ded out of the shop. You're all right up there ; 
front room,'’ grasping the situation in a mo- 
ment. 

Georgie needed no second invitation, She 
turned and fed up the dusky stair like a hare 
pursued by the hounds. She had scarcely 
ceached the top when ehe was aware of someone 
in the shop beneath, and a man’s voice (Peter's) 
saying, —- 

“Did a lady come in here?” looking round 
with his keen, narrow, gray eyesinto every corner. 
“A young lady, in a brown ulster, aod weariag 
& little browa bonnet ?” 

“Lady! Young lady!” echoed the old 
women, queralously, whilst Georgie alone held 
her breath to listen; “no, we have no young 
dadies here, ay you can see,” 

















“T see,” leaning over and taking a good look 
behind the counter. ‘No, she’s not here,” 
glancing towards the stairs, and telling himself 
that she had never had time to make her way up 
there, and square the woman, 

“{ did see a young person—as looked genteel 
—outside, now you speak of it, a struggling iu 
the crowd,” continued that mendacious person, 
still serenely knitting. “Seems to me, as she 
was forced back down the street; she tried to 
get in here, but it were no go.” 

And it was equally “no go” loitering here, and 
losing the golden moments, said Peter to himself, 
and without any further parley he turned on his 
heel, and walked out. 

“You may come down now ; he’s gone!” said 
a husky whisper at the stair-foot, and Georgie 
obeyed, trembling in every limb. ‘A nasty, 
impudent-looking fellow. I put him off nicely, 
eh ?” complacently. 

* Oh, you good, kind woman ; you don’t know 
what you have done for me,” said Georgie, 
tremulously’ “J can never repay you either in 
thanks or in money,” drawing out her purse, 
upon which the old woman’s eyea instantly fixed 
with greedy expectation, 

“How much would it be? She could not for 
shame offer less than half-a-sovereign—may be a 
sovereign,” she said to herself, as she deliberately 
speared her knitting. 

Oh, ecstasy! What did she behold? The 
whole contents of the portmonnaie being poured 
into her haud-—silver, sovereigns, lalf-sovereigns. 

“TN give you all 1 have with me, except just 
enoug to take me home,” aaid Georgie, speaking 
out of her heart ; feeling that, as she poured 
away nearly thirteen pounds, that no money 
could reward the woman who had screened her. 

Mrs. Flood, greengrocer, gasped, as she eagerly 
closed her fingers on this treasure. She could 
scarcely speak, go great was her emotion, If she 
had been as handsomely paid all her life for every 
lie she had told what a rich woman she would 
be ! 

“ And now you must help me to get away 
safely,’’ said Georgie, anxiously clasping her all 
but empty purse. “ How am [to go out into the 
street and get a "bus !” 

“T'll see if the coast is clear, miss,” hurrying 
to the door. “ There's no sign of him, but Pil 
send Dan---that’s my son—-with you down the 
side alley here ; that'll take you right down on 
the ’bus and safe home, and many happy days 
attend you.” 

Dan duly appeared ; a red-faced, fur-capped 
long-armed, sharabling person, who escorted the 
lady to the place where the red "bus passed, and 
was disappointed that he was not tipped. 

Georgie guessed at this instinctively, and 
said, — 

“Your mother did me a great service just 
now, and I gave her every farthing I had ex- 
cept what will -take me home, Odaly for 
that-—”” 

Aad here was the *bus—her haven ; he would 
never dream of looking for her there. 

She had atolen along so far, lookiug behind her 
every second with agonised apprehension. Now 
plunged into the roomy bus, among straw, among 
big passengers, big parcels, well up at the far end 
her veil drawn down, she felt comparatively 
safe, . 

Dan hurried back to his mother, spurred by 
Georgie’s intelligence, and, bursting in as the old 
lady was hastily fumbling in her pocket, said,— 

“Hulloa, old girl, how much coin did that 
smart young woman give you for what you did, 


“Coin? What coint” in a high key of 
astonishment. 

“ Money—coin—come, no nonsense, I see 
by your face you are keeping it dark. Come 


how much t” 

‘Weil, Dan’ll,” tearfully, “it’s werry hard as 
a poor, hard-working woman as has to keep 
myself and you, cannot take a shilling from a 
lady without you ferreting after it.” 

“A shilling!” he exclaimed, “a bob? [ 
thought from the way she spoke it was five ab 
the very least. Weil, anyway, hand us over a 
‘tiszy.’ I'm horrible dry, it will pay for a 
1 2 j ” 








“Here, you may have the whole thing,” said 
his parent, generously passing it towards him ; 
“and, for my sake, don’t come worriting me 
again ”’—-she wanted to count her treasure, 

As to Mr. Peter Blaine, he hunted the streets 
in vain ; he inquired in every shop that was a 
likely refuge for “a young lady in a brown ulster 
and small brown bonnet, with a veil;” but de- 
spite his eager inquiries, and vague hints at large 
rewards, he had no luck, as he would have called 
it, and was ultimately obliged to return home, 
looking, as his landlady expressed it, “fit to be 
tied.” 


Meanwhile his victim was jolting along in 
the direction of her own part of the world. 
She alighted from the vulgar ‘bus at her usual 
corner, and took « hansom for the remainder of 
the way. 

So far so good. But when she arrived safely 
in her own lighted and crammed-up hall she did 
not even wait for the privacy of the drawing-room 
but, to Bink’s horror, suddenly sat down on the 
first chair to hand, and went off into the most 
fearful hysterics, 

Well, she was a queer one, and no mistake! 
Stayed out till nigh on seven, and comes home 
and takes on like this, 

What with her illness, the queer mystery about 
her, no friends, no letters, no visitors but a couple 
of children, for some reasons Binks thought a less 
exciting, more common-place situation would 
suit. 

But then it had its advantages, No “ door,” 
plenty of leisure, good wages, a nice mistress 
with large, liberal ideas and plenty of money, and 
although she insisted on her house being kept iu 
apple-pie order, and the little work there was 
being thoroughly well done, ~ “ bad no nasty, 
mean ideas,” to quote the cook anent perquisites 
such as crusts, dripping, and rabbit and hare 
skins, &c., and who never came prying downstairs 
at odd or unexpected times, 

She was a lady, and her three domestics stood 
up for her en masse whenever she and her doings 
were brought upon the tapis by neighbouring 
servants. 

To-night she seemed terribly upset and nervous, 
She had a kind of frightened, wild look in her 


eyes, 

"Bloke remarked it when the storm of hysterics 
was over. She kept glancing about the room, 
asking if the doors were locked, and all the 
windows barred. 

“ Binks,” she said, tremulously, “I've had 4 
dreadful fright to-day. I’ve seen a person—a—a 
man who—who terrifies me, He does not know 
where [ live, but if he should find out and come 
here do not let him in ; in short, let no one in. 
He is tall, and hasa big fair moustache and rather 
a red face, and speaks with a drawl. If he comes 
he will not ask for meas Mrs, George, so I pre- 
pare you.” 

‘* And who will he ask for, mum t—what name t 
Not that it will make no difference. I won't let 
him in if you don’t wish it, as sure as my name 
is Susan Binks.” i 

“ He will call me either Mrs, Vernon—or Mrs. 
Blaine.” : 

Susan stared, az well she might, at a married 
lady who had three different surnames. 

“Mrs, George is not my real name, Susan. | 
tell you this in strict confidence. I am—teally 
—really—I am sorry to say, Mrs. Peter Blaine!” 

“And this gentleman with the red face and 
light moustache,” she asked, quivering with 
curiosity, “ who will he be, ma’am *”’ 

“ Mr, Blaine, Susan ; but, all the same, you are 
to shut the door in his face,” 





CHAPTER XXV. 


A tion robbed of ita whelps, a hungry wild 
beast from whom its prey has just been reft, are 
fitting types of Mr, Blaine’s mental condition 
after Georgie had made hereseape from him. 

To think that he had actually had her in his 
clutches, his solid, heavy grip resting on her 
trembling arm, that he was within two minutes 
of his own lodging, when that uulucky—no, Mr. 
Blaine did not cal! it by that mame, but by 
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string of adjectives that are best not repeated— 
brass band had upset the whole business ! 

Where was she now! He was more resolved 
than ever to find her, for his researches were now 
stimulated not only by sheer cupidity—in iteelf 
ope of the strongest passions in his breast, and 
sufficiently potent to lead him far—but now, 
added to this, was fear-—fear, which lent a 
keener interest to his watchings, sod waitings, 
and tramping of the streets, from morning till 
night, ever in hopes of meeting one face. 

How did she kaow of that little mistake of 
his about his signature? Where could she have 
heard of jt, much less have got hold of proofs ¢ 

It was dangerous secret to be i: her keeping, 
and no doubt she would, if she couid, use it asa 
weapon of defence, 

Of course, a wife (happily for him) could not 
give evidence against her husband, but she might 
make over the proofs to another less intimate 
party ; and even supposing that nothing came of 
it—that the bill was destroyed—he did no6 relish 
the broad light of inquiry being turned, like a 
policeman’s bull’s-eye lantern, upon some of the 
very dark corners of the past, 

Vaiuly for a whole fortnight did he stalk the 
atreete, especially the street where he had so very 
unexpectedly seen the objest of hie search, but 
she was too prudent now ever to venture to the 
Eaat-end at all. 

One flying visit she made, driving all the way, 
to sorrowfully assure her class and her mother's 
meeting that she much regretted that for the 
present she would have to discontinue them. 

Circumstances over which she had no control 
prevented her from going on with her labours for 
some time, 

Her place would be adequately filled by another 
lady in the meanwhile, aud she told herself she 
would be obliged to look for a field in a safer 
direction. 

She dared not venture into that part of 
gat whilst there was a chance of meeting 
nim, 

She would go to the country—in the country 
was safety and shelter—only for the children. 
Ske could nob part with them. 

She acarcely dared cross her own threshold, 
and never now went out ; in fact, she felt as if 
some horrible kind of nightmare was over her— 
as if something hateful was on her track, and 
getting nearer to her day by day. 

Mr. Blaine gave up searching the streets, and 
took to frequenting churches, concert-rooms, and 
hanging outside bonnet-shops that were especially 
popular with ladies. 

Fortune favoured him at Iast; perseverance 
was rewarded, 

One day his sharp eyes saw a figure that he 
recognised going ap the steps into the Doré 
Gallery. 

It was nob she, but if he played his cards 
sensibly and coolly it was some one who would 
do ar well, 

It was a woman who hated her, and would 


be pretty eure to give him the trail of her clue | 


with pleasure—in short, it was Mise Fane. 

Ue paid his shilling, and quickly followed her 
at a distance, 

She was accompanied by a gentleman and 
by a lady, the latter even more supercilious- 
leoking than herself, who, garbed in a volu- 
tainous fur and velvet mantle, eyeglass on eye, 
Pairouisingly inspecting picture after picture 
with an air of mingled weariness and con- 
Cesrension, 

Meaowhile, for a full half-hour, Peter waited, 
and, seeing Miss Fane’s companions’ attention 
Momentarily attracted, quickly presented him- 
welf before her with a doffed hat and muttered 
Greeting, 

She received his polite advances with a cold, 
stony stare of the most complete impertinence, 
and said, frostily,— 

You are making @ mistake !” and was about 
to turn away, 
Piha me, Miss Fane,” he replied, hur- 
ire Ithiok not, I met you before under 
th; B®, peinful circumstances, I have some- 
ng I oust way to you of the last importance. 
® you give me a moment's conversation {” 





looking towards another room with a signiticant 
jerk of his head. 

Miss Fauve was swayed between repulsion and 
curiosity, and had, moreover, a feeling that there 
was miachief brewing for some one, not herself, 
and, turuing to her friend, who was staring hard 
at Peter, said,— 

“You must be tired, I’m sure, Laura Pray 
sit down. I'll just go and look round with this 
—-gentleman, a—friend of mine.” 

“ Can't say much for her friend,” eaid the lady, 
sitting down languidly, and speaking to her 
escort, & griaaled little man, ‘* Most extraordinary- 
looking person !-I hope to mercy she is not going 
to tack him on te us!” 

She was not, as we know. She merely wished 
to hear what he had to say ; aud once they had 
sought the comparative retirement of a smal! 
room, where were one or two pictures, a statue, 
with an artistically-draped crimson background, 
and no other visitors, she said, turning to him 
with a sharp edge to her speec 

“Well, what isit* You must be quick; I can 
only give you a minute,” 

* Give me five—-five will do. I want to know 
from you the whereabouts of my wife. I know 
she is in London, but you will probably have her 
full address.” 

“ And if I have—what then?” aggressively. 

“ Then you will give it to me,” he replied, with 
the coolest assurance, looking full into her narrow 
grey slits of eyes. 

“And why?” she asked, laconically, drawing 
herself up, and elongating her neck as she 
spoke. 

“ Because you will be doing a good day's work 
for yourself,” nodding his head emphatically, and 
thrusting his hands far down, as if to reach the 
very bottom of his coat pockets. 

“Oh, indeed!” sarcastically. ‘I can scarcely 
see the matter from your point of view. What 
do you mean? I really must ask you to be—ah 
—more explicit, and to throw some light upou 
the subject, and to be brief 1” 

“T must speak plain, as my timeis short. I 
am a straightforward man, and always go to the 
point at once, You like, and always have liked, 
your couain Gilbert.” 

At this blunt announcement Miss Fane fairly 
staggered, There was a plainness, a brutality 
about it that literally took away her breath. She 
became scarlet, and exclaimed, fiercely, — 

“How dare you, you insolent wretch! It 
serves me right for speaking to you |” 

“Gently, gently ! I reckon you will not be so 
angry presently ! It was, once upon a time, 
quite certain that you would be Gilbert Vernon's 
wife! Miss Grey changed that plau. He is free 
again. There is no reason that the wedding 
should not come off after all—no just cause or 
impediment |” 

She here made a hasty movement of indigna- 
tion, and was turning to go away, her head held 
very high in the air, 

“You are wrong,” he said, stepping full in 
front of her, and barring her exit; ‘‘ you should 
confide in me, as Tam ready to doin you. You 
will find some bitter day that if you leave me now 
in your present frame of mind, and walk out of 
that door, you will have thrown away your hap- 
piness with hoth hands, Your interest aud mine 
are identical.” 

He paused. He knew that he had ae feeble- 
minded woman to deal with—-that she was vacil- 
lating now. He saw it in her shifty eye and 
trembling under lip, and pushed his advantage 


home, 
(To be continued.) 








Sruxceon, for their size, are the weakest of all 
fish ; they are found in some parts weighing over 
® ton, but are perfectly helpless when attacked 
by a aword-fish the size of a herring. 

AmonG the many uses to which celluloid is now 
put is the making of jewellers’ ring trays. 
ring tray of white velvet lasts ordinarily but a 
single season; carefully as it may be handled, it 
is sure to got soiled. A celluloid tray can be 
cleaned, and it lasts for years; there are thou- 
sands of them in use, 











HER ARTIST LOVER. 


‘ —10— 
(Continued from page 129.) 


A lady of title to whom Mra. Winter toadied, 
said, gushingly,— 

“Oh, Mr. Prior, this is an unexpected plea- 
eure! I have been longing to tell you how your 
academy gem delighted me. Everyone raves 
about it |” 

Malcolin thanked her for her appreciation ; 
then, apologising to his hostess for his intrusion, 
he said, — 

“ Will you permit me to speak to Miss Wood- 
gar alone? { have come with a message from 
my mother, who is ill.” 

Mrs, Winter, thawed by the warmth of her 
titled friend, said blandly,— 

“ Certainly ; I will lead you to her. See how 
the moths flutter round the flame of beauty.” 

Just as Freddy wheeled round on her stool 
declaring she would not sing auother note her 
exultant eyes met those of Malcolm. A slight 
shiver ran through her frame and her face went 
white. 

One of her admirers whispered merrily,— 


o id pry at your wodding, 
Shall sit by your side.” 


"You look ss if your friend were come to 
take you ‘down among the dead men, down, 
down, down.’” 

Freddy shook her head, and said calmly, os 
she put a little cold hand in her lover's,— 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Prior, How is 
your mother t” 

“Til and anxious to see you. 
your friends to spare you to us. 
Mrs. Winter will excuse you {” 

His voice was calm and courteovs; no one 
would have suspected that his heart beat madly 
with a passionate longing to suatch her to his 
heart before them all, 

Freddy read the smouldering fire in his 
eyes aright, and puttiog her hand on his she 
said, aoftly,— 

“JT am afraid you are in 
not detain you, I am ready 

Someone brought » warm wrap, and Freddy 
put it on mechanically ; she seemed moving in 
adream. A bitter, sweet feeling, half pain, 
half pleasure, stirred her heart, Maicolm looked 
80 grave, 

“T have a carriage waiting,” he whispered ; 
and she allowed him to lead her away from the 
gay company. After handing her into the car. 
riage Malcolm aprang in with one word, “home!” 

Then, claspiog her close, he said, rapturously,— 

“Oh! my love, at last I have found you. 
What a miserable blander it bas all been |” 

Freddy nestled closer, and said reproach- 
fully,-— 

“ How could you believe me false to you, dear, 
knowing how I loved you ?” 

“You darling to come to me so forgivingly, 


I came to ask 
Dare I hope 


great trouble. I will 


| Poor mother is ill, and 80 anxious to see you, 


dear. I wrote to her saying you had married 
someone else ; and thinking your letter would 
only inflame my suffering, she kept it till l came 
home, which I did only yesterday. [ got your 
new address from your old servant. Mother is 
so awfully upset that she has added to our trouble 
by delaying the letter containing your explana- 
tion, and cannot rest till she hay seen you and 
asked your forgiveness. Oh! my treasure, that 
letter has made me so very, very happy! To 
tell the truth, I was alwaye insanely jealous of 
the dead man I believed to be your husband. It 
is so good to know I shall be the first and, please 
Heaven, the only one to call you wife! Have 
you been comfortable at the Winters’, dearest ?” 

“Not very. Perhaps it has been my own 
fault ; I could not be happy anywhere without 

ou.” 
, “Ah! my pet, you shall never leave me 
again! You shall stay with the mater till we 
are married, and we will be married as soon as 
possible.” 

The carriage stopped before & substantial red- 
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brick mansion in old Kensington, and Malcolm 
hastened Freddy in. 

She was surprised at the air of wealth the 
place had ; she had imagined the Priors homely 
sort of people, 

Without delay reddy went to Mrs. Prior sroom, 

The old lady was bolstered up in bed, her 
quakerish cap tied neatly over her smooth hair, 

Her pleasant old face was pale and pinched by 
eickness, 

Freddy took her hand reverently and raised it 
to her lips. 

A good mother seemed to her something 
almost holy. 

“My dear little daughter, can you forgive 2 
poor old busybody who made mischief innocent- 
ly, and with the best intentions imaginable? My 
son stormed st me like a madman about it: and 
really I deserved the rebuke.” 

Freddy looked reproachfully at Malcolm, who 
was stooping over his mother to whisper how 
grieved he was to think he had been angry with her, 

“My mother has forgiven me,” 

“ Of course,” said Mra, Prior. 

a mother pardon in an only son }” 

‘I see nothing that you have done to me for 
which you need ask pardon.” said Freddy. “ If 
you will try to love me a little you will make me 
very happy.” 

“ I shall find that casy, my child, since Maleolm 
loves you so much.” 

“ And you will let me stay and take care of 
you and learn to be, iadeed, a daughter?” 

“ Tf such a silly old sick woman will not weary 
you, dear,” 

For answer Freddy kissed her cheek ; and Mal- 
colm, seeing these two, who were his heart's 
dearest, becoming such good friends, was grate- 
ful to his sweetheart for her tact and kindnesa. 

Weeks flew on, time flies so fast when one is 
happy; and Mrs. Prior was about again, a little 
feeble, and dependent upon Freddy, who had 
proved a tender nurse, 
roade Freddy very proud. Malcolm said she was 
getting quite authoritative with them all, and he 
must teach her her proper place by making her 
swear to love, honour and obey him. 

Se there was 9 quiet wedding in a pretty, 
peaceful old church. 

The clergyman who officiated was Felix Airton, 
to whom Mrs. Prior and her rich old brother Dick 
became afterwards greatly attached ; so much so 
that Uncle Dick presented him with a fad living 


* What cannot 





{ 


| 


And this dependence | 


} 


in a delightful country town, where Agnes made | 
a sweet Lady Bountiful, and was very happy in | 


her beautiful home. 
Unele Dick declared Maicolm his heir, and 
made him a handsome allowance, 
Freddy made a capital wife, and was very fond 


becoming famous, and neither had cause to regret 
her folly 
(THE END.] 








\ MATHEMATICAL calculation recently made 
shows that, in taking three generations to a cen- 
ury, one has father and mother (two), grand- 
parents (four), and great-gra 
aucestorse—in all, fourteen, Going back two 
centuries, one has in the same way sixty-four 
ancestors, eupposing that no intermarriage had 
reduced the number. Following out the calcula 
ion, it is found that, from the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest, eight centuries ago, a pee has 
16,000,000 ancestors. The figure isso large that, 
even allowing for intermarriage, it shows the 

people of a nation are allin some degree kin. 
Tne breathing operation in a 


‘ . . 1? . . ” 
the queerest processes iraaginable, and is carried | YOU know, 


The 


n without the least semblauce of lungs. 
orifice through which he takes his supply of ‘‘ the 
breath of life” is, of course, called the mouth, 
notwithstanding that it is situated in the side of 
his great sucker-like foot. The process of breath 
ing is not carried on with anything iike regularity, 
as it is in most creatures, the mouth simply 


| Oh, Edwin! there's such a good-looking girl | 
| just behind you | 


FACETL2. 


“Tommy, is it a new brother you have?” 
Tommy (perplexed); “ Ye-s-er ; but one of him 
are a girl.” 

Jupee ; Can't 
happily together without fighting ?” 
caby: “ No, yer anner ; not happily.” 

Tracuer (to scholar): ‘ What are you laughing 
at? Not atme?” Scholar: “Oh, no, sir!” 
Teacher : “Then what else is there in the room 
to laugh at?” 

Practica Farner: “If he says he loves you 
I suppose he does; bub can he support you?” 
Daughter; ‘* Why, papa! You must know that 
it wasn’t his fault that the chair broke.” 

Lavy (applying for apartments): “I shall 
want a bath every morning.” Landlady: 
“Mercy me! what sort o’ trade das ye work at 
that ye need sae much washin’? ” 

“Tus is so sudden,” she said, blushing at the 
tender question. “I know it,” he responded, 
gallantly, “I never should have done it if I had 
taken time to think about it.” 

Minnie: “Nellie Gayley has married one of 
the fastest men ia town, and seems to glory in it.” 
Maudie: “The shameless thing! What does he 
do—drink?” Minnie; “ Er—no; writes short- 
hand.” 

Jack : “ Congratulate me, old man! I've won 
her love at last.” Tom: ‘* Has she accepted you 1” 
Jack: “Just as good. We had a terrible quarrel 
last night, and she said she’d never speak to me 
pgain.” 

Smsras: “ Look at that fellow! Would you 
believe it--he cuts dozens of men’s throats.” 
Masher: “The bloodthirsty wretch! And atill 
he is scot-free!’”” “Oh, he’s all right! He's 
only a barber’s apprentice.’ 

Servant: “Please, ma’am, I’d like to give 
you a week’s notice.” Mistress: “ Why, Mary, 
this is a surprise! Do you hope to better your- 
self?” Servant (blushing): ' Well, not exactly 
that, ma’am. I'm going to get married.” 

Mrs. Bitivus (after the company had gone): 
“Johnny, you shouldn't have eaten those pre- 
served fruits. They were not intended to be 
eaten. They were put on the table to fll up.” 
Johnny Billus: “ Well, that’s what I used them 
for, mamma.” 

THings one would rather have expressed dif- 
ferently. Said Angelina to her newly betrothed : 


you and your husband live 
Mrs, Mul- 


Dolook!” “Ah, I’ve no eyes 


, | for good looks now, darling,” he replied. 
and proud of her artist husband, who was fast | 


“Tuat Bartlett girl thinks a great deal of me. 


| When I told her I was going around the world 


| she asked me to be sure and write her from every | 


| 


place I visited,” sald a rambler. “ Yes; she is 
collecting postage stamps,” said Wiliter. 


Mrs, Scainp: “The marriage relations need | 


reform, Don’t you think that both parties 


should have an equal voice in regulating their | 


joint affairs?” Mre. Graymare: “ What! Let 


ae sy Ah or j 
‘parents (eight), a8 | 1.» husband have as much of a say as I have? 


Not much!” 

Foorman: “ Please, mum, you'll have to raise 
my wages.”-Mrs. Highupp: “Why so, Jeams?” 
Footman; “ You are havin’ foreign counts 


| at ’most every reception, and I’m put to the extra 


expense of payin’ a doctor to reset my jaw after 


| every announcement.” 


nail is one of | valet?” McNoodle: 


} 


Loro B, Town: “And you discharged your | 


*Y-a-w-s, Had to do it, 
Lord B. Town: “He seemed very 
anxious to please.” McNoodle: “That was just 
the trouble, He worked so hard it made me posi 
tively fatigued to have bima in my rooms.” 

Hicks: “That wasn’t a bad present Tom got 
from his wife’s father as a wedding gift—twenty- 
four hundred dollars, a hundred dollars for each 
of the bride’s years.’ Wicks: “I should say 


opening occasionally to let in a supply of fresh | not; neither did Tom have anything to say 


air, which is expelled by the 
soon as the oxygen has been 


same © 
exhausted 
snail's I 


et with hundreds of fine teeth, 


eculiar mouth is provided with a tongue 


ening as | against it, J guess.’ “ No—oh, no ; he was glad 
The | enough to get it; only he couldn’t help saying, 


half aloud, ‘What a foo! I didn’t take Maria ! 
She’s thirty if she’s a day,’” 


Miss Mositu; “ Well, Martha, how is your 
' busband now!” Martha: “ Po’ly, miss ; po'ly ; 
he’s got that exclamatory rheumatism.” Miss 
Mobile; “You mean inflammatory rheumatism, 
Martha; ‘exclamatory’is to cry out,” Martha 
(with solemn conviction); ‘‘'That’s it, mum ! 
that’s it! He don’t do nothin’ but holler |” 


‘Ie you wish to retain your situation, Mr. 
Piper,’ said his employer, ‘it willbe necessary 
to pay more. attention to = personal appear- 
ance, You look as though you had not shaved 
for a week.” “But I am raising a beard, sir,” 
the clerk replied, ‘'That’s no excuse, sir, You 
= do that sort of thing outside of business 

ours,”’ 


“J HAVE no patience with you, John,” said his 
wife; “‘you are utterly unreasonable about it. 
Women should have the same privileges as men 
everywhere. I don’t think it’s very polite of you, 
either, to sit there with your hat on while I am 
talking to you standing up.” ‘* But, don’t you 
seo,” replied John, “you are enjoying a man’s 
privilege, my dear.” 

“Tat man Ardup,” said the man in the 
mackintosh, ‘was as good-bearted a fellow as 
ever lived, but he was always in debt, and 
always hounded by creditors. Poor fellow! 
He deserves a better epitaph than an unfeeling 
posterity will engrave on his tombstone.” 
“Well dunned, good and faithful servant,” 
suggested the man who had his feet on the 
table ; and a deep’silence fell upon the group, 

Wuat it May Eu in 1994.-— My dear,” she 
said, toying with her fork after the dainty little 
repaet he had set out was finished; “TI shall 
have to go to the office to-night. I’ve got a 
little work I want to see to.” “ Why, Jennie,” 
he said, tears coming into his eyes, “I have 
been looking f all day to a quiet little 
evening with you.” “There, there, Charlie!” 
she said, with some show of annoyance, “ don’t 
be a gander, and I'll buy you that fur overcoat 
you have set your heart on, There's a dear 
boy!’ As the long hours of the evening wore 
away, he sat rocking by the little table lieten- 
ing for her familiar footfall on the walk ! 

He was the son of a worthy Manchester citizen, 
and had just rettirned from college. His father 
was a brusque, matter-of-fact man, who had no 
liking for anything pronounced, and he noticed 
with sorrow that his son returned with the 
latest, thing in coilars, and various other insignis 





| returned?” he 


of a dukedom, The old gentleman surveyed him 


| critically when he appeared in his office, and then 


blurted out: ‘Young man, you look like ap 
idiot.” Just at that moment, and before the 
young man had time to make a fitting reply, 4 
| friend walked in. “ Why, hello, Billy, have you 
asked, ‘‘ Dear me, how much 
you resemb’e your father!” “So he has been 
telling me,” replied Billy, And from that day 
| to this the old gentleman had no fault to find 
| with his son. 

“You will have to give me another room,” 
said a visitor to the hotel manager. ‘“ Whate 
the matter? Aren't you comfortable whiere you 
are?” “Well, not exactly, That German 
| musician in the next room and I don’t get along 
well, Last night he tooted away on his clarionet. 
so that I thought I would never get to sleep, 
After I had caught a few winks I was awakened 
by a pounding on my door, ‘ What's the 
matter?’ I asked. ‘Of you blease,’ said she 
German, ‘ dot you vould schnore of der same key 
You vas go from B-flad to G, and it schpoils der 
music !’” 

Pours STRANGER rave had grozed an 
old gentleman's ankle): “Beg pardon.” Old 
| Gentleman: “Eh?” Polite Stranger (shouting) 
“I beg your pardon.” Old Gentleman (uncon 
scious of any hurt): “ Why?” Polite Stranger: 
“T am afraid I kicked you.” Old Gentleman : 
“Eb!” Polite Stranger (shouting): “i kickeé 
you.” Old Gentleman (surprised): “ What 
for?” Polite Stranger: “It was quite by acct 
dent.” Old Gentleman (not catebing it): “Ebi 
Polite Stranger (shouting in his ear): £ Acti 
dent.” Old Gentieman (frightened): “Y 
where} You don't say so? Anyone kuied 
(Polite Stranger rushes off and loses hie train, 
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SOCIETY, 


Iv is tolerably certain that the Queen will go 
in April either to Wiesbaden or to Aix-les-Bains 
for a course of treatment, 

Tre Duke and Duchess of Teck have had their 
daughter-in-law elect, Lady Margaret Grosvenor, 
staying with them at White Lodge, where Prince 
Adolphus it also on leave from his regiment. 

Turas are. to be several functions at Eaton 
Hall during the wedding week, including a 
county ball, a concert, and a series of large 
dinner parties, ae well as an entertainment for 
the tenantry. 

Tus Princess of Wales and her daughters have 
taken to g. Of course these fo ladies 
will only ride within the precincts of the Royal 
residences, or in the secluded park and lanes 
around Sandringham, 

Tas Duke and Duchess of Fife, who have been 
residing at new Mar Lodge, Aberdeenshire, since 
the middle of August, have gone to Castle Rising 
for two montha after having visited the Prince 
and Princess of Wales st Sandringham. 

Tue Prince of Wales is td shoot this month, 
or early in Décember, at. Shoreham Place, near 
Sevenoaks, with Sir James, whose party 
vill es the “or e oun meee 
of Saxe-Weimer. improv: 
the Shorehara Shdcling abe bh rented the place 
from Mr, Mildmay. 

It is expected that the Empress Frederick will 
arrive at Windsor Castleon the 20th inst., and 
will be con from Flushing’to Port Victoria 
in, the yacht Victoria and Albert, The 
Empress will go to Rome for Christmas, and 
then to Naples, proceeding finally to Athens, to 
visit the and Duchess of Sparta, 

Tn Princess of Wales was always a great 

favourite with the late Czar, and on many occa- 
sions has she been photographed with Lim and her 
Imperial sister. “Recent portrait pe have 
shown His Majesty looking about fifty Be ox of 
age, with Her Majesty and Her Royal Highness 
appearing no older than twenty-five. . The Czar 
was about three months younger than the Princesa 
of Wales, and almost three years older than his 
wife, } 
Lavy  Marcot” Grosvenor hag engaged the 
Lord Bishop of Chester to her to Prince 
Adolphus of "Peck, in the private chapel at Eaton 
Hall Cheater, on Thursday, the 29th inst, 
Canon Fleming is also to assist in the bridal 
ceremony, Francis of the let Germanised 
Royal ms, will be best man. Lady 
Margaret’s two half-sisters, Ladies Helen and 
May Grosvenor, and her four nieces, Ladies 
Beatrice Butler, the Hon. Beatrice Cavendish, 
Miss Grosvenor, and Miss Constance Grosvenor, 
will be bridesmaids, A special train has been 
engaged to take the happy couple from Chester 
to Newport, Shropshire, whence they will drive 
to Lilleshall House (the Duke ot utherland’s 
seat), where will spend the honeymoon, 

From @ dhe description, it would — 
that the young King Alexander of Servia differs 
essentially from his father, both in tastes and 
cisposition, although he has inherited some of 
the latter’s characteristics, including the nervous 
habit of playing inceseantly with some object— 
generally a -knife—while engaged in con- 
versation, He is stated to be reserved, indus- 
‘rious, simple in his habite, cautious where money 
is concerned, and, if less clever than King Milan, 
has won universal respect for his many sterling 
merits, His extreme devotion to his parents is 
notorious, and he has shown himself well able ww 
cope with the difiiculties of his tion, Ia 
appearance he does not resemble either particu- 
larly, being tall, and likely to be stout later on, 
Varelese of gait, he has nothing of the soldier 
shout him, and swings hie arms when he walks, 
the hands being held half-closed, His hair, 
which is immensely thick, grows very low on his 
forehead, and his is still distinctly childish. 


His eyes are both kindly and intelligent, but 
over-study bas weakened their power, aiid he 
mad Phacar Glassee, which give him a studious 
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STATISTICS, 


A ton of dirty regs is worth £10 to a rag 
dealer. 


CHOLERA has caused 
Russia since 1832, 

Tae Muxr is capable of coining one million 
coins per week, 

BERLin has 400,000 savings-bank depositors, 
with seven millions sterling to their credit. 

THERE are still many wolves in France, and 
the French Government devotes £2,200 per 
annum towards their extirpation, 

France has more persons over 60 years of 
age than any other country, Ireland comes 
next, ; 

Taere are forty-eight different materials 
used in constructing a piano, from no fewer 
than sixteen different countries, and employing 
forty-five different hands, 


2,000,000 deaths in 





GEMS. 


In this world, it is not-whit we take up, but 
what we give up, that makes us rich. 

Ir any man _ reject chat: pik by that token 
nothing great or high shall ever come out of 
that man’s life, 

Hewp somebody worse off than yourself, and 
you will find that you are better off than you 
fancied, 


It is harder to avoid censure than it is to 
gain applause, for this may be done by one 
wise or great action in am age; but to escape 
censure a foan must pass his whole life with- 
out saying or doing one ill or foolish thing. 

Tr is self-sacrifice which, in countless ways 
oils the wheels of life, relieving distress, soothing 
sorrow, bringing joy into families, cementing 
friendship, endearing men to one another and 
lessening all the burdens of life, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


SxowBaLis.=-One cup of sugar, one cup of 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of sweet milk, one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, three eggs, Flavour 
with lemon. Put one tablespoonful in a buttered 
cup, and steam twenty minutes, Roll in white 
sugar while hot, 

Peach Corracs Puppina.—Stir sliced peaches 
into a batter made of one-half cup of sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls melted butter, one beaten e¢.;, one 
cup of milk, one pint of flour, and one and one- 
halt teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Bake in a 
loaf, and serve with hard gauce. 

Cuoco.aTe Macaroons,—Beat the whites of 
two eggs to a stiff froth, and stir gently into 
them the followieg ingredients, which must be 
previously well mixed by sifting them together : 
Two ounces of grated chocolate, four ounces 
powdered sugar and one ounce of flour, Drop 
the mixture by the teaspoonful on buttered pans 
or on paper and bake the macaroons slowly for 
about twenty minutes in a rather cool oven ; 
sift the macaroons with powdered sugar while 
warm and cool them bofore using, 

Tuickentnc Marrow Presrrve.—Vegetable 
marrow does not thicken very well. It is supposed 
to be an imitation of preserved ginger, which is 
not a jelly, but a eyrup. The substance that 
makes jelly thicken is “ pectose,” a vegetable 
gelatine found in certain fruits, Now, vegetable 
marrow is rather deficient in it; the riper ihe 
fruit the more there is, Applez, when ripe, have 
a good deal,and if when making up marrow 
preserve you get apples pretty ripe, and take the 
most you can out of them, it will improve it. 
Plums have also a great deal of pectose, anda 
pound of light coloured ones, might be boiled and 
strained for the syrup of the preserve, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





GREEN is to be one of the favoured colours 
this winter, all shades being used. 

Snyoz the Zulu War of 1880 British standards 
have not been taken into the field, 

PaPER has been made in China from time im- 
memorial. Outside of China it was made at 
Samarcand, Turkestan, a.p, 750, 

Every workman in Japan wears on his cap and 
on his back an inscription, givivg his busines: and 
his employer’s name, 

A window cord’ is an excellent barometer. 
When it tightens, the reason is found ir the 
fact that the air is full of moisture and rain is 
probable, 

Tus bees of Brazil hang their combs cutaide 
on the branches of trees at the very summit and 
at the end of the slendecrest twigs, to be out of 
the reach of monkeys, 

Tis muscles of the hand reach their highest 
perfection in man ; no other animal has a true 
hand; the muscles of the eyes, ears, and nose 
show that several groups, which in the lower 
animals are very highly developed, in man are in 
an almost rudimentary condition, 

Tae latest theory concerning the cause of 
the Aurora Borealis has been deduced from 
a careful analysis of that light thrown 
through a spectroscope, This unique experi- 
ment clearly establishes the fact that it ie 
caused by an electrical discharge among the 
particles of meteoric iron dust contained in the 
atmosphere, 

One of the curiosities of Brazil is a tree whose 
wood and bark contain so much silica that they 
are used by potters, Both wood and bark are 
burned, aud the ashes are pulverised and mixed 
in equal proportions with clay, producing a very 
superior ware. The tree grows to a height of 
one hundred feet, but does not exceed a foot in 
diameter. The fresh bark cuts like sandstone, 
and when dried is brittle and hard. 

A UNIQUE innovation of the postal card system 
will soon be adopted in France. Jnstead of the 
cards being separate as they now are, they will 
be issued in the form of cheque books with 
stubs. A memorandum of the substance of the 
contents of the card can be entered on the stub, 
and the sender can have this stamped at the 
post-office before the card is detached, so that a 


verified report of the correspondence can be 
kept. 

Evropgan horsemen have to be very careful 
in their rambles over Chinese plains. ‘This is 


especially the case in scampering over the Pakhoi 
plain on a little native pony which is about as sure- 
footed as a donkey. e cauce is easily accounted 
for. The natives dig holes for lizards, which are 
dried and exported asa tonic, or in the form of 
“lizard wine.” A sharp look-out therefore, bas 
to be made for these holes even on the path, 
or else the equestrian will come to grief. 

Tut Coreans know nothing of the value of 
human hair, judging by the use to which they 
put their “combings.” A very large number of 
the saddiecloths placed under the backs of their 
ponies are made of hair woven into coarse mats 
or bags, and the halters and head ropes of their 
animals are largely composed of the same 
material. Huan hair is Jargely exported from 
China to Europe, and Corea could furnish a large 
aud cheap supply did the people know there was 
a demand for it, 

Tae Jape smoke ina peculiar manner. Their 
pipes have very small metal bowls, with bamboo 
stems and metal mouthpieces, and only hold 
enough tobacco for three or four whiffs, They 
use a tobacco which is cut extremely fine, and 
looks more like lights blonde hair than anything 
else. It is of a very good quality, however. The 
Japs take a whiff of smoke and inhale it, letting 
it pass out through the nostrils They rarely 
smoke more than one pipeful at a time; bud if 
they do smoke a second, they dump the littl 
ball of ashes out of their pipe, which they 
refill, then light it with the ashes taken from 
the bow], 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Biw.—We do not know the date. 

4va.~—No. It is only « superstition, 

Coraeert.—Yes, inquire at the registry. 

M. 3.—March, 1872, ended with a Sunday. 

J. K.—Shropsbire is commonly described as Salop. 

Inquieea.— Tay Bridge fell on December 28th, 1879. 

OLavDIAN.—These old notes are of no value whatever. 

TYaxonamos.—l1l. On the right side. 2. Oertatnly if it 
is anything more than light refreshment. 

B O.—We cannot tell you how to make a patent 
medicine. 

Avyxtous TO Kyow,—Your friend has a mess>-soprano 
volce, not an alto, 

AvoosTus.—You cannot see the will until it has been 
proved. 

“oure,—Aay bookseller or newsagent will prooure it 
or you. 

Manraw,—A lady's visiting card should bear her name 
e rw 
R. G. iene it with diluted benaine, and hang 
ist he air to dry. 
Sr. Jouys.—A patent cannot be granted to a person 
under age 

Puxs.ep.—The harvest moon shines during August 
and September, 

Gronars.—Cheaper to send it to the dyers than to 
make up a bath. 

Raxpotrpa.—As long as the gun is not taken out of 
the bouse no license is neododt. 

Jemno.—-Flogging in the British army was abolished 
in April, 1881. 

Soorca Lasstz Jeaw.—Edward Albert Christian George 
Andrew Patrick David 

lL. O. N.—Only a lawyer can advise as to whether you 
have @ osse or not. 

Vacewrixa.-~The Severn tunnel four anda third miles 
long, ts, we believe, the longest in England. 

Coustaywt Reapen.y-We ara really unable to say where 
you are likely to got all the things in your list. 

Rogwrra.—It should be cleaned with strong spirits of 
acumonia, then washed in clear water 

Dotun.—They should not be worn when a simple 
visit is paid before two o'clock. 

Levan Lawra.—-The Princesa Beatrice was married to 
Prince Henry of Battenburg, July 25th, 1885. 

Desrrraate Davy.—We do not belisve South America 
is at present a good field for you or any other Briton. 

©. P. R.--The change of ownership makes no differ- 
enc: te either the rights or obligations of the tenant. 

Tory Woorn.--Go to the father, snd ask for per- 
ralssion to pay your addresses to his daughter 

[.oravantr One.—You must summon the party who 
engaged you at a certain wage and failed to pay you. 

Ponrorme. —Leave off meat and butter for a time ; also 
abjure stimulants, coffee, and all heating f 

Enaan.—The highest mountain in the world is 
M a frers st, in the Himalayas, and is 29,002 feet 
hig 

J, 0, $~Consnlt some educational bookseller; or 
hotter etill, overhaul tho steok of some second-hand 
dealer. 

Lucas.—Only the Inland Revenue officers can pro- 

ceed to recover the penalty from the person who gave 
the» ecetpt. 

Dournrru.—A tradesman {ts not legally bound to sell 
the goods in his shop windows at the prices marked on 
them. 

Worurep Sster.—If you address your brother, Irish 
Rifles, Multa, the letter will reach him if be enlisted 
under bis own name. 

fa sonay?.—-Void, in law, means of no effect. The 
word denotes the absolute nullity of an instrument or 
transaction 

Kk. L.—India rubber, used for erasing pencil marks, 
vas known in England as early as 1770. A cube of it 
half an inch square cost a shilling. 

F. M. A.—The application should be made to the 
War Office. Obtain the influence of the member of 
Parliament for your borough. 

Timorny.—Copyright extends over the whole of the 

Untted Kingdom. You can —— tes Stationers’ 
n ull, London, what prints are copyright 

Miserarir.—Bxercise your own will power ; gradually 
reduce the quantity, and munch a hard biscuit when 
the oraving becomes intolerable. 

O.y Surscerner.—Amanuepsis is the Latin word, 

ow fully ndopted into Hnglish, for clork, or secretary. 
The litera) meaning is one who writes at the dictation 
of another. 

G. B.—The Sierra Nevada range of mountains in 
Calffornia is ne arly five hundred miles long, seveuty 
wide, and from seven thousand to nearly fifteen .ou- 
sand feet high, 





Manrcery.-—‘‘ Norao me impune laceasit,” is the mott? 
of Scotland, referring te the badge of the thistle, and 
meaning ** No one touches me without injury.” 


Sieery-Heap.—Physilogists differ in regard to 
quantity of sleep requirud by diflerent individuals, bet 
the average proportion is from six to nine hours. 


Samuy.—The will of » person who died = year ago 
may be inspected at the Wills eg ne! Fa oe alien peatent 
House, London, on paynient of 

Carzorra.—Oake may bo stirred either a te or any 
way. The only need is that it must be sly and 
continuously beaten until it is ready to put in the pans. 

K. D.—The stone known as a cats eye is a grey 
quartz, with shreds of asbestos through it. It {s found 
in perfection in the S¢uthern part of the United States. 

Eowry.—Exeat (Latin) means literally, ‘let him 
mee given to a student in the 
ission granted by a bishop to 
diocese. 








®& priest to go out of 

Brae..£You mugt have it up and beat, and brush 
and pick them out, And have it Sesved it possible. It is 
in the full-grown /etage only that pungent powders 
answer as a prevehtive. 


H. J. S.—It ie/aatd that a soft black-lead 
will stop the eeente gee ng of a hinge if the 
point is rubbed/into the crevices. It answers the pur- 


pose better than oil. 


Hesitariow.—Any man can call himself a professor ; 
it is only when he wade letters to his name indicating 
that he has taken degrees at vertain ae that he 
begins to run a risk of belag dealt 


LAUGH AND BH GLAD. 


Tats world is a one, this world is not bad ; 
Then shake off shadows, and laugh and be glad. 


There's cheer in each moment, each name be has am cheer 
Then seek it and hold it, and Danish all 


a moaning and gusits d all add to the pain, 
and g ill bleach out the stain. 


The wrong that is ruling will turn to the right, 
If only we melt all its darkness in light. 


When efforts miscarry and fortune betrays, 
Sit notm the gloom and the chill of the days. 


Dream not in the vapours, nor dwel! in the damp, 
But light up again your newly-filled lamp, 





And out into action and crestive force, 
You'll carry trae purpose and win it, of oc arse. 


For gladnees and goodness and unceasing cheer 
Dissolve «ll disasters that ever appear. ns 


And the evil as evil will cease to be known, 
And good will prevail as ruler alone. 

The days will be sunny, the years will be brigh 
Aud life will be lived oa its astermoat height! ° 


The sunshine of spirit, the sunshine of soul, 
Will gild with ite jewels the world as whole. 


- world is fee one, this world is not bad ; 


Then shake off shadows, and laugh and be glad. 
E, D. 
with a deceased wife's alster never 


L.—M 
wens d ; but im the Marriage Act of 1886, 
as some doubts have been entertained ou the subject, it 
was expressly declared illegal. 


Awxiovs Own -Almost every Lays eg has some 
one who does such work, and would tless instruct 
= if properly compensated. Itis neither difficult to 

earn nor to practice after learning. 

Maniz.—The Black Forest fs an extensive wooded 
district in Germany, sloping down to the banks of the 
Rhine. It contains varied and beautiful scenery. In 
the valleys the vegetation is very luxuriant. 

Ree —The Chinese are known to have built several 

bridges before the opening of the 
Christian era. One in the province of Iunnan, built in 
the year 69 a.p. is still in excellent condition. 

Mina.—Dead black, enlivened by a colour, is suitable 
for any person of any age or condition. Collar, cuffs, a 
vest or fichu of some colour ial material will 
improve any black dress and always looks pretty. 


Disrressep.— Brushing ee with camphor and chalk 


would cure it in the mouth ; =. or two of Condy’s | 


fluid in water, to rinse the ate and # little to be 
swallowed oocasionally, would also assist in curing 
annoyance. 


0. A. P.—Hotela or the better kind of restaurants 
are the only places where you can easily learn this. The 
Sage is to spply to the head waiter who undertakes the 
nstruction for a a or hands the applicant over to a 
qualified assistant. 


Supsretiriovs.—If one takes advantage of the creda- 
lity of others to tell fortunes and extort money + oats 
other advantages from it, there is certainly nothing 
right about it. But where one plays with tea-leaves or 
runs over cards with a view to furnish a few moments’ 

ent, there is no harm in it. It makes 
a little laugh amd no end of sroall talk, and that is the 
end of it. 








A. F.—Let him offer copies of testimonials to his 
steadiness, sobriety, and industrious habits, and let 
him say he is not afraid of a bit of hard work, nor doce 
he ngalt of Bie Seen 00 give AAAS Ny mang, 
cation to his duties. 


JuL1a.—A room is best wonttiahed ated te: uivenownda. Fou the 


cannot have too much win we eS in your room, an 
ee draft, that, of course, is not hee 


Ourvs Creistive.—It is a matter of taste more than 


keeping lor supper, but the alone shoald prove 
very acceptable for tea. You be able to obtain 
the eaters trom your grocer. Other answers next 
wee 


Muxsts Patwer.—Unless you have exceptional ability 
we should advise you to aive up the idea, as the Po 
fession is already over-stocked. If however, you still 
See te eee ee ie See Se oe 
pe! well-known opera companies in London and 


Victorn14.—Soak it in a solution of soda and A for 
some hours. Then make a lather of ~ with a 
soft hairbrush rub the coral lightly, and in 
interstices. Pour off the water when dirty, and 


replenish with clear water until the coral fs perfect 
clean. Dry it in the sun. ¥ 
Danpy.—" uire” has lost all signifi man 
Shore ian in y wage should desire to t, but 


ant nadie dio wx not to be used by any 
rank men—#asy of £500 to 
ra 000 or ae eal yearly income. 

. Vv. W.—A sun-dial is made of two parts, the 
sintse Gs wba the any eae he oe style, or li 
rs empire ved ene ten te the: middle, and fastened 
the top of the dial-plane. pe 
the day, like the figures on 
told by the shadow‘of the style which the un caste 
the dtal-plane, 

H. B.—The place was baptised by an 
had served under Admiral Vernon at — taking of 
Porto-Bello, in Pamama; he erected a hut on the flat 
roarshy meadow abutting upon the sea whine the smart 
coust town of Portobello, near ar Edinburgh, now stands, 
and = for a long period the solitary inhabitans of the 


fe 


B 


ool —One very good pa feat to take pea he ® course 
of historical reading. Or, 7 a prefer a scientific 
subject. Study it, consider of its posstbilities, and 
whenever you come payee a on that subject, 


put it aside, look it over, en, while you are 
bar sod pons Gam, Gol pues sani Ga ees up 


Nisxy.—It the scorch is not too bad, dipping the 
article in oe and hanging it in the sun for some 
hours will be likely to remove it. If the day is dull, 
hang the plece before a grate fire. Scorched spots that 
are very ae et have orabls | eearorare bp nw of the 
goods are restora’ repeated ping fa a 
satirated solution of bo 4 " 


B. G. H.—The <caleabiahaiiie ulred to trans- 
mit a message to the United States from depends, 
of ae ge on the Jength of the message; the electricity 
— netantly, or rather it travels at the rate of 

maa 160,000 and 170,008 miles per second, so that 
about an eightioth part of @ second would be required 
te send from here to there, 

FR ona one Peas —Two po hag waoee one ounce citric acid, 

a six breakfast cups water. Pare 
nly the tind of the lemons, and put it in ap 
cnamaiied pan (if possible) with the water ; boi? quarter 
of an hour, then strain the lemon juice and add it aod 
boil quarter of an hour. Then strain it all 
through woealln and 4 Ren a back in the pan, wilh th: 
sugar and citric aci five minutes, and when coul 
bottle for use. 


T. C.—You deserve a at © 

our widowed mother during her long illness, and your 

others. and sisters, of whom you com should do 
their share towards restoring her to usual health 
The room of an invalid is not the best place for yo yout 

persons to pass most of oe ee when 

80n en ond —- is disposed to iP, 
personal sacrifices for the benefit of ry mother who 
bore them, the labour becomes one of love and makes it 
easy to perform. 
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